MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


Mil Desperandum, Christe sub Duce. 


I. NEW GUINEA AND ITS MISSIONS. 


*BY GEORGE H. FRACKER. 


This largest island known, counting Australia a continent, is 
about 1300 miles long and 350 to 400 miles wide in its broader 
portions; and yet it has remained unexplored and comparatively 
unknown longer than most other parts of the world. For itsname 
and the earliest accounts of the island we are indebted to Alvaro 
de Saavadra, and its discovery is generally attributed to him, though 
not with certainty. He gave to it the name of New Guinea, because 
its people resembled the Africans along the coast of Guinea. 

The date of Alvaro’s visit to the island, as nearly as we can 
ascertain it, was about 1546; though it is claimed that a Portuguese 
navigator visited it some thirty years earlier, and that a Spanish 
captain also visited it a little later and called it Papua, from a 
Malay word signifying ‘“ wooly haired.” 


*This paper on one of the least known mission fields of the world, was prepared in 
regular course and read at one of the weekly missionary meetings of the students in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In giving it, at our request, for use in this REVIEW, — 
the writer very kindly allowed us to add, omit and change, as might seem desirable to 
render it most useful, and this we have tried to do. 
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Luiz Vaes de Torres, captain of the Spanish Frigate, Za A/- 
miranta, made the island in 1606, and sailed along its southern 
shore to the strait which bears his name. In 1676 two Dutch cap- 
tains, Schouten and Le Maire landed on the island for fresh water, 
and the natives suddenly attacking them killed eighteen of their 
party. The first English navigator to reach New Guinea was cap- 
tain Cook, in 1770; Forrest four years later ; Edwards in 1791, and 
Bligh of the Bounty a year later. The French naturalists, Quoi 
and Gaymard, of the ship As¢ro/abe, soon published the result of 
their studies in its natural history, zoology in particular ; a Dutch 
expedition followed in 1828; the English, with the //y and Bram- 
ble, surveyed its southern coast, 1846—1850; and in 1858 the 
Dutch sent a surveying expedition to the north and north-west | 
coasts in the steamer Aéva. In 1871 the Russian corvette Vitiaz 
left the naturalist Miklouka Maclay on the north-east coast, with 
a view to explore westward into Dutch territory. The Italian cor- 
vette Vittor Pisani, with Messrs. Beccari and D’Albertis, visited 
New Guinea about this date; and in 1873 Captain Moresby, of the 
Basilisk, was sent by the British government to suppress the kid- 
naping of natives near Torres Strait. Healso made further surveys 
along the eastern coast. 


The climate of New Guinea is not unhealthy, excepting the 
low and swampy regions. The surface of the island shows all the 
variety of hill and valley, plains and mountain ranges, the moun- 
tains along the east side varying in height from 5,000 to 15,000 feet, 
and the Charles Louis range rising, in some parts of its course, fully — 
17,000 feet. The Fly river has been navigated 160 miles into 
the interior. 


The island is clothed with luxuriant vegetation, cocoanut, betel, 
sago, banana, bread-fruit, orange, lemon and other fruit trees 
abounding, while the stately forests furnish the iron-wood, ebony, 
canary-wood, the wild nutmeg, and the massooi whose fragrant 
bark is a leading article of export. The soil is extremely fertile ; 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, &c., are cultivated. Of animals, the 
pachyderms and quadrumana of the Malay islands are conspicuous 
by their absence ; the mammals are said to consist of two species 
of bats, one pig, ten marsupials, one cetacea and one carnivora. 
There is one tree kangaroo of the Australian species. Climbing 
kangaroos abound in place of Asiatic monkeys. New Guinea 
seems also to be the paradise of birds as well as the home of the 
“bird of Paradise.” 120 species of the birds are songsters, 30 spe- 
cies are parrots and 28, pigeons, among the latter the ‘“ crowned 
pigeon.” Of its 108 genera of birds examined 29 are found nowhere 
but on this island. 
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The people of New Guinea seem to be of four different types ; 
(1) Malay, (2) Negritos, (3) Polynesian and (4) Australian. The 
naturalist, Wallace, speaks of the Papuans as “ well-made, with 
regular features, intelligent black eyes, small white teeth, curly 
hair, thick lips, large mouth, dark brown color, superior in stature 
to Europeans, but with long thin legs and the splay foot of the 
negro. The men delight in a huge mop of frizzled hair, the 
women’s hair is always cut short. The weapons are spears, swords, 
clubs and stone hatchets; no bows nor arrows. The houses are 
built on posts 5 or 6 feet above the ground. In some parts of the 
island there is a temple in every village, though little is known of 
their religious practices, and still less of their religious beliefs. 
They were found to have knowledge of some useful arts, such as 
pottery, and to have extensive and well-fenced plantations often 
terraced and cultivated with much taste and skill. 

The inhabitants are divided intoa great number of petty tribes, 
each claiming independence, and contentions and wars are frequent. 
The estimates of population vary from 800,000 to several millions, 
but all estimates are of little value till more knowledge can be 
gained of the people in all parts of the island. | 

Of Missionary efforts in New Guinea, there is a tradition that 
Missions were attempted about 1854, under Dutch auspices, in 
some parts of the island west of the 143d meridian of longitude, 
over which the Dutch claim a nominal jurisdiction; but the same 
tradition affirms that the said Missions were a failure. We would 
gladly know more of these attempts, and the cause of their failure. 
In 1860 the Utrecht Missionary Society sent missionaries who 
established themselves in the western part of the island, and have 
continued their work to the present time. Our latest accounts of 
them represent the missionaries to be four in number, at three dif- 
ferent stations, with some thirty baptised natives. 

Missions in the part of the island east of the 143d meridian 
date from 1871, and were begun and prosecuted by missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society. Rev. A. W. Murray, already in 
possession of several years’ experience of labor in the South Sea 
Islands, undertook to make a beginning on New Guinea. Of his 
first attempt he writes: 


“All through the voyage and indeed long, before .entering 
upon it we had been looking to Darnley Island as the ‘door of 
hope” with reference to the great enterprise in which we had em- 
barked. It was the only place respecting which we had any relia- 
ble or available information. Hence it was with no ordinary inter- 
est that we approached its shores ; and it will be readily understood 
how anxiously we watched for indications of the presence of 
human beings, and how our anxiety increased as fora long time 
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Luiz Vaes de Torres, captain of the Spanish Frigate, Za A/- 
miranta, made the island in 1606, and sailed along its southern 
shore to the strait which bears his name. In 1676 two Dutch cap- 
tains, Schouten and Le Maire landed on the island for fresh water, 
and the natives suddenly attacking them killed eighteen of their 
party. The first English navigator to reach New.Guinea was cap- 
tain Cook, in 1770; Forrest four years later ; Edwards in 17y1, and 
Bligh of the Bounty a year later. The French naturalists, Quoi 
and Gaymard, of the ship Astrolabe, soon published the result of 
their studies in its natural history, zoology in particular ; a Dutch 
expedition followed in 1828; the English, with the A/y and Bram- 
ble, surveyed its southern coast, 1846—1850; and in 1858 the 
Dutch sent a surveying expedition to the north and north-west 
coasts in the steamer Atma. In 1871 the Russian corvette Vitzaz 
left the naturalist Miklouka Maclay on the north-east coast, with 
a view to explore westward into Dutch territory. The Italian cor- 
vette Vittor Fisant, with Messrs. Beccari and D’Albertis, visited 
New Guinea about this date; and in 1873 Captain Moresby, of the 
Basilisk, was sent by the British government to suppress the kid- 
naping of natives near Torres Strait. Healso made further surveys 
along the eastern coast. 


The climate of New Guinea is not unhealthy, excepting the 
low and swampy regions. The surface of the island shows all the 
variety of hill and valley, plains and mountain ranges, the moun- 
tains along the east side varying in height from 5,000 to 15,000 feet, 
and the Charles Louis range rising, in some parts of its course, fully — 
17,000 feet. The Fly river has been navigated 160 miles into 
the interior. 


The island is clothed with luxuriant vegetation, cocoanut, betel, 
sago, banana, bread-fruit, orange, lemon and other fruit trees 
abounding, while the stately forests furnish the iron-wood, ebony, 
canary-wood, the wild nutmeg, and the massooi whose fragrant 
bark is a leading article of export. The soil is extremely fertile ; 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, &c., are cultivated. Of animals, the 
pachyderms and quadrumana of the Malay islands are conspicuous 


_ by their absence ; the mammals are said to consist of two species 


of bats, one pig, ten marsupials, one cetacea and one carnivora. 
There is one tree kangaroo of the Australian species. Climbing 
kangaroos abound in place of Asiatic monkeys. New Guinea 
seems also to be the paradise of birds as well as the home of the 
“bird of Paradise.” 120 species of the birds are songsters, 30 spe- 
cies are parrots and 28, pigeons, among the latter the ‘“ crowned 
pigeon.” Of its 108 genera of birds examined 29 are found nowhere 
but on this island. 
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The people of New Guinea seem to be of four different types ; 
(1) Malay, (2) Negritos, (3) Polynesian and (4) Australian. The 
naturalist, Wallace, speaks of the Papuans as “ well-made, with 
regular features, intelligent black eyes, small white teeth, curly 
hair, thick lips, large mouth, dark brown color, superior in stature 
to Europeans, but with long thin legs and the splay foot of the 
negro. The men delight in a huge mop of frizzled hair, the 
women’s hair is always cut short. The weapons are spears, swords, 
clubs and stone hatchets; no bows nor arrows. The houses are 
built on posts 5 or 6 feet above the ground. In some parts of the 
island there is a temple in every village, though little is known of 
their religious practices, and still less of their religious beliefs. 
They were found to have knowledge of some useful arts, such as 
pottery, and to have extensive and well-fenced plantations often 
terraced and cultivated with much taste and skill. 

The inhabitants are divided intoa great number of petty tribes, 
each claiming independence, and contentions and wars are frequent. 
The estimates of population vary from 800,000 to several millions, 
but all estimates are of little value till more knowledge can be 
gained of the people in all parts of the island. 

Of Missionary efforts in New Guinea, there is a tradition that 
Missions were attempted about 1854, under Dutch auspices, in 
some parts of the island west of the 143d meridian of longitude, 
over which the Dutch claim a nominal jurisdiction; but the same 
tradition affirms that the said Missions were a failure. We would 
gladly know more of these attempts, and the cause of their failure. 
In 1860 the Utrecht Missionary Society sent missionaries who 
established themselves in the western part of the island, and have 
continued their work to the present time. Our latest accounts of 
them represent the missionaries to be four in number, at three dif- 
ferent stations, with some thirty baptised natives. 

Missions in the part of the island east of the 143d meridian 
date from 1871, and were begun and prosecuted by missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society. Rev. A. W. Murray, already in 
possession of several years’ experience of labor in the South Sea 
Islands, undertook to make a beginning on New Guinea. Of his 
first attempt he writes: 


“All through the voyage and indeed long before entering 
upon it we had been looking to Darnley Island as the ‘“ door of 
hope” with reference to the great enterprise in which we had em- 
barked. It was the only place respecting which we had any relia- 
ble or available information. Hence it was with no ordinary inter- 
est that we approached its shores ; and it will be readily understood 
how anxiously we watched for indications of the presence of 
human beings, and how our anxiety increased as fora long time 
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we looked in vain. We saw no houses on the shore nor any other 
indications of the presence of men. ‘Toward evening a solitary 
individuzl appeared on the beach. Our courage revived, a boat 
was lowered and we were soon in communication with our newly 
made friend. We got him to go on board the ship without diffi- 
culty, and managed through the medium of whatis called Sandal- 
wood English to convey to him some idea of our errand. On the 
day after our arrival we met the principal part of the people on 
shore and arranged with them to leave a teacher on shore, and on 
Monday the 3rd of July, 1871, the great object was accomplished, 
a Christian teacher was introduced to Darnley Island, and the first 
stone of the foundation of the New Guinea Mission was laid.” 


Mr. Murray had brought with him 8 natives of the South Sea 
Islands to leave as teachers of Christianity. He continues: “This 
object was not accomplished without difficuly. Enemies to our 
cause came between us and the people and very nearly succeeded 
in shutting the door against us. The teacher was only received 
with the understanding that he would be removed in twelve 
months should that be desired. We had no doubt that the teach- 


_er would make his way, if he were only allowed to remain. We 


found a very small population on the Island. It is said that only 
a few vears before there was a population of four or five hundred, now 
they had dwindled down to 120 or 130. Infanticide, intercourse 
with reprobate foreigners, and perhaps the excessive use of tobacco, 
had reduced them to the remnant we found.” The other teachers 
were placed on Tauan and Warrios Islands, but none on the main- 
land, during this trip. After touching upon the mainland at Ratan 
and Redscar bay, Mr. Murray returned to the Loyalty Islands, 
whence he had set out. The next.year, 1872, accompanied by 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, he started again for New Guinea and writes: 
“We got to Tauan on the Ist of Nov. On the 7th we started 

with four teachers for Ratan. It was long after sunset before we 
got near our destination, but the night was fine and a béautiful 


-moon lighted us on our way and everything looked very lovely as 


we passed along by the cocoanut groves toward the river near 
which stands the village of Ratan. As we were making our way 
toward the anchorage, the natives hailed us from the shore and 
asked who we were. When told that we were Missionaries, it was 
all right ; the natives retired to their houses and we slept quietly 
on board. The following morning was bright and beautiful. After 
a little service on deck, the first act of worship, doubtless, ever ren- 
dered to the true God in that vicinity we landed among the friendly 


natives, who were assembied:-in.Jarge numbers to welcome.us. 
The same day two teachers were also weil received’ at Torotoram. 
The chief of that place gave up to us his fighting gear, a bow or 
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two and a lot of arrows, as evidence that for the future he meant 
to give up war. Thus were teachers first introduced to the main- 
land of New Guinea. Mr. Gill, speaking of this event, says “Such 
was their delight at seeing the whiteness of our skins, that had 
they been permitted, they would have stripped us in order to as- 
certain whether we were really white, and not painted. One actu- 
ally wetted his finger and vigorously rubbed.my arm to the if the 
white would come off! Great was their astonishment when they 
saw Mr. Murray and me take off our shoes and stockings. 


On the departure of the Missionaries last year Saibai warriors 
came over frequently to Tauan to bully the teachers and rob their 
plantations. ‘The idea was to pick a quarrel with the teachers as 
a pretext for murdering them. These insults were meekly endured. 
Providentially at this juncture Lieutenant Chester touched at Tauan, 
and heard of these things. He went to Saibai and spoke to such 
purpose that the annoyances ceased. 


The eldest daughter of Sauai, chief of Tauan, was stolen by a 
party of pearl divers, who also robbed the plantations in open 
day. ‘‘ But,’ Sauai remarked to us, “as soon as the teachers 
settled here all these depredations ceased. My heart is soft toward 
the teachers for they are a wall of defense to me and my people.” 


Mr. Murray adds: ‘‘ The circumstances under which the 
teacher was left on Darnley Island will be remembered. He was just 
allowed to remain with the understanding that on our return he 
should be removed if that were desired. It turned out as we ex- 
pected. The teacher and his amiable wife had completely won the 
affections and gained the confidence of the people. They were no 
longer liable to be trampled upon, and robbed, and outraged by 
men from other lands, and these were advantages readily under- 
stood and appreciated. The people were generally observing the 
Sabbath and attending services, and with few exceptions they were ~ 
more or less clothed; and the more gross and barbarous prac- 
tices had been discontinued.” Mr. Gill says: “The custom here 
and we believe throughout the Straits has hitherto been to rear 
only two children in each family, the rest are strangled or buried 
alive as soon as born. One day the teacher heard that a woman 
had given birth to a girl who would probably be put todeath. He 
hastened to the spot and entreated the father to spare the life of 
his child. The reply was, “I have two children already; who 
will be charged with the feeding of this one?” “I will,” said the 
childless teacher. Presents were made to the father, and a con- 
tract made with the mother to feed it one month. We were re- 
minded of the words of Isaiah, ‘Can a mother forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yea, they may forget.’ On another occasion the teacher 
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was too late. They have promised, however, in the future to pre- 
serve their little ones. All the inhabitants of Darnley wear cloth- 
ing on the Sabbath, but at first, with the exception of some I5 or 
20, dispensed with it all the rest of the week. They told the teacher 
that their motive for so doing was that “they were not ashamed of 
men; only of God.” They supply their teacher with the necessa- 
ries of life. On sabbath, December Ist, 1872, we touched at 
Bampton Island, which is ten or twelve miles in circumference and 
has a population of 5 or 6 hundred. A large single canoe, sixty 
feet long, hollowed out of a single tree, paddled by 15 men, came 
off to the ship. For some time they remained at a safe distance, 
wondering at the largest vessel they had ever seen, but recognizing 
Tom, our interpreter, whom they had met at Darnley Island, they 
shouted for joy and hastened on board. In their hurry two of their 
number fell overboard, but not wearing a vestige of clothing this 
was of little consequence. Crowding about the whites on deck, 
some of them looked earnestly in Mr. Murray’s face (remembering 
to have seen him on Darnley in 1871) and correctly pronounced 
his name. Confidence was now established and a general shaking 
of hands followed. Tom led them down into the hold and a short 
service was held. To the astonishment of all on beard, their be- 
havior was seemingly most reverent, their hands covering their 
faces during prayer. In the afternoon we went ashore in the 
dingey. The two teachers intended for this place obtained a pas- 
sage in tne canoe. Upwards of 30 athletic men stood on a sand 


_ flat far from the shore watching us. At length a countryman of 


theirs stood upon the raised platform of the canoe and shouted 
“the missionaries are come!’ The watchers on the sandbank 
now rowed to our boat, and gave us a most cordial greeting. On 
reaching the shore I entered a very long house, built in approved 
New Guinea style on piles, with end verandahs. Inside were sleep- 
ing cribs for 30 married couples, a fire-place, and a small pile of 
firewood. We saw Tom standing in the midst of a group of 
Papuans quietly sitting on the grass. He explained to them the 
object of our coming. They said they had heard we intended to 
pay them a visit. ‘‘ Butdo you wish for teachers,’ asked Tom. 
“Yes, yes,’ was the universal reponse. ‘ Will you take care of 
them?” ‘“ Most certainly” they replied. The next day the prop- 
erty of the teachers was cheerfully taken ashore in the big canoe. 
While the native brethren were busily arranging their house, Mr. 
Murray and I walked some distance along the shore. How differ- 
ent the aspect of the village to-day! Hundreds of women and 
children looked out upon us with a kindly welcome. The heads 
of the women are invariably shaved. Sometimes they plaster 
their bald heads with mud. Everywhere among these dark-skinned 
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Papuans, the women do all the hard work and, in fact, are treated 
as mere beasts of burden. We were amazed at the extent and ex- 
cellence of their plantations, not a weed was to be seen, Cocoanut 
trees, laden with fruit, bananas, sugar-cane, sweet yams, and sweet 
potatoes were growing in profusion. Trenches ran in all directions 
to drain off the waters of the wet season. Bananas when nearly 
ripe are tied up in leaves to save them from the almost innumera- 
ble flying-foxes. [he Bampton Island men are avowedly cannibals. 
- An unmarried man boasted that he had eaten three warriors of the 
mainland. Pointing to an elderly countryman, Shark said “‘ He eat 
plenty man, plenty man!” To our remark “ That no good to eat 
man,” he scornfully replied ‘“* You don’t know.” 


From Bampton Island they sailed across Papua Gulf to Red- 
scar Bay and Manumanu river which empties into it. Mr. Gill con- 
tinues—‘* Manumanu river is over a mile wide at its mouth in 
November, which is the driest month of the year. A sharp bend 
in the stream brought us to a well-built village consisting of a sin- 
gle long street. Two chiefs met us and led us to a sort of council 
house at the near end of the village. The peop!e seemed perfectly 
harmless and were immensely pleased with their visitors. We 
estimated the population at g00 or 1000. The houses are for the 
most part two-storied. Everything was scrupulously clean. The 
impression was that two or three families occupy a dwelling. Our 
first impression of the Redscar women was that they wore some 
tasteful, close-fitting, lace-like garment, but it proved to be merely 
the exquisitely beautiful tattooing with which they were covered. 
They wear a neat girdle of leaves, which reaches nearly to the knees. 
The men are but slightly tattooed on their faces and necks, The 
girdle of the men is made of the paper-mulberry (of which Japanese 
paper is made) and is but a mere pretence as a covering. We saw 
no iron instruments in the hands of these natives. A stone’ adze 
was obtained in exchange for some red cloth. But when Joe tried 
to purchase a similar one for himself, with some pieces of stout 
hoop-iron, the owner bluntly told him that the iron was useless, 
while his axe was very good. And really, these adzes must be 
pretty serviceable, for on the veranda of one house we saw a long 
plank 38 inches in width; and several 24 inches wide. These 
planks are beautifully smooth.” 


Here, six South Sea Island teachers were left. But on account 
of sickness this Redscar Bay station was abandoned the next year. 
There was much more of independence among the Redscar native 
women than among those on the west side of Papua Gulf. At 
Redscar there was shown a great desire for clothing, while on the 
west side, when Mr. Gill remonstrated with some of the chiefs for 
not wearing a little clothing, they straightened themselves up and 
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replied with dignity, “ Would you have us be like women? clothing 
is for women.” 


August 24th, 1873, the first attempt was made-to get upa 
school in Torres’ Strait. Of this Mr. Murray says: ‘ With the 
assistance of the teachers and natives I had managed to prepare a 
lesson-sheet, which was printed in Sidney, and on the day named 
teaching was commenced among the Darnley Islanders. The bulk 
of the population were assembled and were greatly amused and 
interested. The Redscar teachers had now regained their health 
and were longing to be again at work; and I was also longing for 
an opportunity to convey them toa more healthy position. An 
arrangement was now made to visit Port Moresby—a place recently ~ 
discovered by Captain Moresby, and very favorably reported of by 
him. November 18, 1873, I sailed with four teachers for this 
place. I cannot say that Port Moresby realized the expectations I 
had formed of it, but it met what had been regarded as the most 
formidable obstacle in the way of evangelizing New Guinea, the 
difficulty of finding a place for the headquarters of the mission, free 


Srom fever and ague, and it was upon an equality with Manumanu 


with reference to another thing which had been regarded as a 
serious obstacle—the reported ferocity of the natives. Want of 
large timber and scarcity of food are the special difficulties there 
now. At Port Moresby, four teachers were located under circum- 
stances of much interest and promise. The next thing of import- 
ance was an event which took me greatly by surprise—the coming 
of Rev. McFarlane and wife, on July 23, 1874. A little more than 
a month after this, the long and anxiously looked for “‘ Ellengowan”’ 
reached her destination. The “ Ellengowan” is a small steamship, 
the gift of a Miss Baxter, of Dundee. On October 24th, of the 
same year (1874), Rev. W. G. Lawes and wife arrived.” 


At this point Mr. Murray gives a summary of his opinion of 
the character of the natives. He says, “ So far as my experience 
goes the character given the natives by early visitors that they are 
hostile and treacherous is not deserved. That the dark races on 
some of the islands of Torres’ Strait have been guilty of great bar- 
barities, is no doubt true; but possibly if a different mode of treat- 
ment had been adopted by visitors, the result might have been dif- 
ferent. I have gone freely amongst them, not merely where oth- 
ers had been before, but where the foot of a white man had never 
trod,and entirely unarmed,and I have never been molested by 
either race. I have found in all my experience that the rule holds 
good in dealing with men, whether civilized or savage, that what 
we are to others, they are tous. This I believe to be tne general 
vule, which the exceptions, if fairly considered, will go to confirm. 
I have endeavored to act upon it for over forty years, and the ex- 
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ceptions I have met with have been more numerous with civilized 
than with savage men. With reference to their views and practice 
as regards religion we know little as yet. That they have some 
religious belief and some notions of a future life, I have no doubt; 
and that they believe in the existence of beings superhuman at 
least, I know. And they also have objects which they regard as, 
in some degree, sacred. Indeed in all my wanderings among sav- 
age tribes, | have never found any who had not some idea of a 
future life, and of beings superior to themselves to whom they owed 
some sort of homage and whom they feared and sought to propi- 
tiate.”’ 

It is now about ten years since the origin of this mission. It 
has been extended eastward to South Cape, and Milne Bay. Mr. 
Murray says: ‘“ Reckoning young and old we have had about 20 
literal martyrs in New Guinea, and at least 20 more have sunk un- 
der the hardships and trials involved in the work. Of these 40, 
all but two were South Sea Ialanders; the two exceptions were 
the wives of Revs. Turner and Chalmers.” (Of the massacre of 12 
persons in 1881, see some account in the Missionary Review, Vol. 
V., p. 98.) Rev. James Chalmers and wife were stationed at South 
Cape, in 1877. A little vessel was kept at hand in case flight be- 
came necessary. The natives determined to cut off this missionary ; 
the vessel was first attacked, but they were successfully repulsed. 
Still they determined to carry out their purpose to murder the 
members of the mission. Of this attack Mr. Chalmers gives the 
following account :— 


‘‘T had been twelve years away from England when, for the first time, I found my- 
self with my beloved wife settled among cannibals. The chief, Manuegu, gave us one 
end of his house until we could get a house of our own. Hanging round outside were 
skulls of men the Suauans had killed and eaten, and inside, to adorn the house and 
make it look a little more showy, were bones—fish bones, pig-bones, and bird-bones. 

In his end of the house were spears, clubs and shields. The teachers and their 
wives were in a tent made out of old sails. After the vessel left us and we had only 
the Mayri, a boat of seven tons, to attend on us, it felt somewhat eerie; but, having 
plenty to do, no one had time for repining, 

Tamate Vaine (Mrs. Chalmers) got along well with the natives, who were much in- 
‘terested in her crochet and tatting work, especially one man, who used to sit many 
hours and watch her, then go away and return with a present of food or fish. He was the 
finest-looking man we had seen at the east end, and there was no mistaking his being a 
fighter. He always appeared in our presence with the mark of peace—a number of 
small white shells, fastened on hair and tied round his leg. We were getting on well 
with the house, and picking up a good deal of the dialect, and thinking all was well, 
when one afternoon a large armed party came out of the bush and surrounded the house. 
I was down close to the sea and cut off from our people. Anxious to be near, I hurried 
back and got in through the party, and close to the platform in front of the house, They 
would rush up with the spears, then some with their clubs, and demand tomahawks and 
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hoop-iron, giving us plainly to understand that unless these were given we should be 
murdered. They certainly looked hideous in their paints and dresses and armed as they 
were, but not hideous enough to make us give in to their demands, I tried to make 

| them understand they might murder us, but I would never give in to demands made in 
| | such away. At one time things looked serious, and the teachers begged of me to ac- 
i cede to their demands. No, never! we shall have no peace day or night from other 
il natives, and in the end will be murdered, so let them do it now. The people we were 
it living with sided with us, and, through the influence of one old friend, (to be known in 
| | another paper), they retired to the bush, sending us word to send them presents there. 
No; any real chief coming to me unarmed and as a friend I should know him, but peo- 
1 ple threatening 1 know them not, and they are not chiefs. They eventually retired, the 
chief returning afterwards apparently sorry, unarmed and washed. I gave hima present. 

| 


When the teachers were at breakfast, we generally went over to the new house. 
One morning, when sitting there, we heard a great noise, and, on looking towards our 
lodgings, we saw the natives rushing armed in that direction. I hastened over, and 
Ht found one of our Mayri men with a musket pointed at a young man, who held a spear 
hit poised and about to throw. I caught the native and, after a little struggle, got the spear 
from him. I then shouted to the natives to retire and to our people to put down muskets, 
and never again use them, as they were for birds, not for men. I found the trouble 
arose out of a very little matter. A butcher's knife had been stolen, and this young 
fellow was accused. He nursed his wrath all day, sitting under a tree, and would meet 
no advances to friendship. In aftertime the same youth became one of our best friends, 
H i and his younger brother, a most affectionate servant, travelling with me in many parts 
| 


i} of New Guinea, and the mother a very great help about the mission house. 


We entered our new house when still unfinished, half flooring down and one door 
ani ; up; but anxious to be in our new house, we preferred it as it was, to staying longer 
1 {il __ with the natives. The day of the flitting was a day of trouble, and it was only by giv- 
ing presents we were allowed to move our things. Many things were stolen, but none 
| i troubled us so much as the loss of our camp oven, which was not heard of until two 
| | i years after, when I saw the thief—one of the most attentive friends, (with his wife,) of 
ain the teachers, constantly bringing them food and helping them in work about the place. 
iH 


i Clearing and planting were begun, fences were put up, and small out- houses erected 
1 i close by ; trees were brought in by the natives, were shaped, and soon sawn into planks 
to finish flooring. We were hurrying on with our work, so as to be ready by the be- 
ginning of the year to begin two more stations. We were becoming acquainted on every 
hand, and we fancied confidence was heing gained. Many natives were very kind, 
| bringing us vegetables and fish; invitations to feasts were numerous, and to cannibal 
i feasts. One chief,a great friend of Tamate Vaine {Mrs. Chalmers), returned from 


in one of these last feasts, and calling at our house begged her to accept a very delicate 
i bit—the breast of a man, par-cooked. | 

We were well watched day and night. We found them very friendly and trust- 

| worthy, that is, trusting us—we certainly could not trust them much. Getting on thus 

| well with them, it was to us a terrible blow when a canoe returned from Teste with the 

news of the Brooker Island murders and loot: and it was arranged that the same should 

betried on at our place; first, take the M/ayri, and then the whole mission party. They 

| attacked the vessel when two of the crew were ashore getting firewood, nearly killed 

: the captain, wounding him severely on the side and foot, laming him for life. Through 
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the pluck of the captain the vessel was saved, and so saving the whole mission party. 
One man was shot dead (Tamate Vaine’s friend) and several wounded, Canoes came 
pouring in from all round, and for several days the people assumed a threatening ap- 
pearance, many wishing to attack. 

We were advised to leave in the night by the Mayrz, as in the morning an attack 
would be made on the vessel and house. My wife said: ‘ No, we must not run away; 
God will care for us; but let the teachers and their wives do as they like,’ They were 
asked, and, on knowing her decision, at once said, ‘ Together we live, together we 
die ; we have no wish to leave you here.’ That night the AZayri left. A very few 
were friendly, and warned us to keep a good look-out, and on no account to go far away 
from the place. Several days and nights we watched in turn, until at last it became un- 
bearable. 

The next morning, just after daybreak, I was in bed, having had the first watch, 
when a great crowd surrounded the fence, and soon broke through, demanding more 
compensation. I sprung to the door, and in wrath shouted, ‘No,no more.’ One chief 
remained close by the door outside, saying they must have compensation. They fina lly 
retired, leaving us alone with Him who ever cares for His own. It was evident confu- 
sion was amongst them; one party for cheating us, another for leaving us alone; the 
latter prevailed, and soon we saw many of the canoes leaving. One of the two who 
had left us returned, and, when near the fence, I challenged him, fearing treachery, and 
trusting no one. He told me it was peace, and that the strangers were leaving. I told 
him to advance, but would allow no others near the house, and warned the crowd com- 
ing up behind him to keep back. Three weeks after, the A//engowan, our mission 
steamer, arrived, and we were all right. | 

We had a good deal of sickness, and many died. These troubles and sickness, 
nursing sick teachers and their wives, undermined my wife’s not over strong health, and 
ended in her death in Sydney, with kind and loving friends, on 20th February, 1879. 
The natives learned to love her, and would have done anything possible for her. When 
they heard of her death, they showed much sorrow, and said she ought to have remained 
with them, and, if death came, let her lie near tothem. I left her once for six weeks, 
and during all that time they treated her well, many coming daily to see her, some with 
vegetables, some with fish, putting them down and going away, not waiting for payment, 
only saying, “ You must eat plenty ; and, when Tamate returns, be strong and fat.’’ 


Of a more recent visit to Port Moresby, Mr. Murray writes: 
‘The third day after our arrival was a Sabbath. It was a lovely 
morning and the natives were gathering in large numbers to an 
early prayer-meeting. There are three principal services on the 
Sabbath, the largest attendance being at the one in the afternoon. 
It was held in a very homely structure but a spacious one, being 
60 or 70 feet in length by about 40 in breadth. The congregation 
numbered about 500, and a more attentive audience I have seldom 
seen. Clothing was very scanty with the great majority—a matter 
of necessity in the present circumstances of the people. The Ra- 
rotongan teacher, Ruatoka, gave out the hymns, and read the scrip- 
tures, calling upon two natives of New Guinea to offer prayer.” 
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“ The week-day school here is attended by about I50, anda 
goodly number are able to read quite fluently. There is a morn- 
ing school for adults. ‘The Port Moresby tribe is beyond all com- 
parison the most influential in the whole of the South-east side of 
the peninsula, and their influence is a power for good. Port M. is 
the center of trade and on that account is exerting a powerful in- 
fluence. Trading parties from all quarters are constantly coming 
and going, remaining for longer or shorter periods, and are being 
kindly and justly treated; and during their stay learn more or less 
of what is going on, and they are not slow to report what they 
have seen and heard and experienced, when they return home, and 
in the lands through which they pass thither. The Port Moresby 
people make long voyages for the purposes of trade, and are ob- 
liged to go to distant parts to build their canoes. They communt- 
cate all they know to those among whom they sojourn and by 
their example commend to their acceptance the new religion.” 


There are now 16 stations in the S. E. Branch, with a total of 
68 church members, and 30 candidates. In the new stations there 
are at least 1,000 children under instruction. About the beginning 
of last year the first installment of the Scriptures in the language 
of this people was received. It was the Gospel of Mark. Mr. 
Lawes remarks: ‘We are preparing the Gospel of Matthew 
and have spared no pains to make it as correct and faithful a trans- 
lation as possible. It is a work that will remain after we are 
gone.” | 


In Jan., 1883, the missionaries opened an Institution on Mur- 
ray Island for the training of a native ministry, though they have 
had a number of young men in training for several years. Nine 
young men completed a four years’ course in the Fall of 1882, and 
in Oct. of that year Mr. Macfarlane went with them on a trip up 
the Fly River to see about locating some of them there. He ar- 
ranged that Mibu, on an island about eight miles up the Fly, should 
form the center of a chain of stations on each side of the river, to 
be occupied by native teachers. He was delighted to find mzneteen 
villages with some 12,000 people speaking the same language. 


Of a visit to the south-east point of the mainland, made in 
May, 1883, having anchored off Samarai, Mr. Macfarlane writes: 
“Early next morning the people began to cross from the main- 
land and Heath and Haytor Islands, and soon the beach was cov- 
ered with canoes, and the mission premises were surrounded by 
crowds of laughing natives armed with bundles of sugar-cane, 
baskets full of yams, and all kinds of native food, with pigs and 
fowls, coming to attack the missionary and his wife. The natives 
built up an immense pile with the food, which, in the evening, was 
presented, with some formality by two of the chiefs in the presence 
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of the assembled crowd, who all profess to have embraced Christ- 
ianity, and were thus showing their gratitude for its blessings of 
peace. On the same day, at the station on Haytor Island 108 
natives were baptized (76 adults and 32 children). At Teste Island 
49 were baptized (38 adults, 11 children). At East Cape “‘ we had 
a very interesting service at which I baptized 50 natives. These 
people appear to have heartily embraced the Gospel. There are 
among them some intelligent-looking earnest local ‘preachers, who 
have carried the Gospel across the peninsula to the tribes on the 
northern coast and all around Milne Bay, where many of the peo- 
ple have embraced Christianity and are waiting and longing for 
some one to instruct them. The fields are truly white unto harv- 
est and there are dozens of intelligent earnest young converts who 
might at once be gathered into an institution and trained to reap 
the harvest.” 

At Mita, I was astonished and delighted at the number waiting 
to receive baptism. They were drawn up in lines three deep; 97 
adults, 21 children, 118 in all. I do not remember in all my mis- 
sionary experience, having witnessed such a reformation among a 
heathen people, chiefly by the instrumentality of an uneducated 
native convert, in so short time. 

In 1876 Rev. Gill wrote ‘‘a more villainous set of black, nude 
heathen than these Torres Strait Islanders I had never seen when 
we landed among them, Oct., 1872. But the Gospel has lost none 
of its ancient power. The islanders are among the most degraded 
on earth; yet we dare hope for their redemption through the Cru- 
cified One.” 

Should not this statement of what the Gospel has accomplished 
for these degraded cannibals of New Guinea in the short period of 
twelve years become a mighty inspiration to more faith and hope 


and earnest efforts for the speedy evangelization of the whole 
world. 


‘‘ Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel, 
Win and conquer, never cease,” 


II. LETTERS.—TURKEY.—IS IT CO-OPERATION ? 


The friends of Missions who became interested in the serious 
troubles of the Am. Board in Turkey, resulting last year in a net 
loss of 366 communicants, even though the band of workers con- 
sisted of 55 American men, 104 American women, 61 ordained 
Armenians, and 565 Armenian helpers and teachers, expending in 
the year’s work $232,687.30 (!); and especially those who carefully 
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observed the Report of Drs. Chapin and Mead at Detroit, and the 
Resolution of the Board adopting the same, must wish to know if 
the new policy adopted has been faithfully put in practice in Tur- 
key, and with what results. 

A missionary writing from Constantinople to the Congrega- 
tionalist, describes a recent conference of some of the missionaries 
and Armenian pastors, thus :— 


‘‘ During the past year such conferences have been held in a number of the Stations 
of the mission to Western Turkey, and uniformly, as appeared from the reports made at 
the annual meeting of the mission recently held in this city, with marked good results. 
A more general conference, composed of an equal number of missionary and native del- 
egates from each station, has just been held in this city in connection with the annual 
meeting of the mission to Western Turkey. There were present ten missionaries from 
seven different stations, and eleven native delegates from the same fields. Some twenty 
other persons, missionaries and natives, were invited to attend its meetings as corres- 
ponding members. The conference was in session ten days. The most prominent 
theme for the deliberations was the establishment at Constantinople of what might be 
called an international theological seminary, to meet the wants of students of Armenian 
and Greek, and perhaps, in time, of other nationalities. The discussion of this ques- 
tion occupied the conference six to seven days, and took a wide range.” 


‘« Six to seven days,’ all in talk, and all about a theological 
seminary. Is time of little value at the Turkish capital? And 
what was the outcome of this “six to seven days” talk? We 
are told: 


“The result of its labor was the passage of a series of resolutions favoring the 
establishment of an international theological seminary of a high order in this city, and 
the formation of a scheme for its government, board of instruction, support of students, 
etc., provided the enterprise should find favor with the churches in this part of Turkey, 
and with the American Board and other friends abroad.”’ 


Who will estimate for us the value of this “result,” with its 
long and dubious proviso? With all deference for good intentions ; 
why does not some brother in Constantinople gather under his 
personal influence and teaching all young men fit to become stu- 
dents in such a seminary, and by his prayers and efforts so inspire 
them, with God’s help, that numbers, progress and efficiency in 


christian work shall demonstrate the wisdom and necessity of such 


a seminary so clearly as to carry the convictions of missionaries, 
Armenians, Churches and Boards, and their friends, and make the 
institution a living reality, without a seven days’ or seven years’ 
deliberation and incubation by forty: men and all the red tape con- 
ceivable? We confess that we have seen such grave miscarriages, 
so much loss of time and money, in planning and organizing great 
missionary institutions, that we instinctively shrink from all such 
seven-day incubations as the one here described. We remember a 
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theological seminary in India, devised, incubated and set in opera- 
tion in a great city, at great expense; all due care was used in “the 
formation of a scheme for its government, board of instruction, 
support of students, &c.,”’ to render it a “seminary of high order,” 
a goodly array of missionaries and native preachers were appointed 
professors and teachers, and a full curriculum of theological studies 
and lectures was published. But what was the outcome? To 
make the institution a success, there was need of students; and 
christian young men fit for such studies, were not to be found, in 
sufficient numbers to justify a tithe of the expenses. So the mis- 
sionaries ransacked their stations, and the native assistants who 
could be persuaded to leave their homes—most of them too old 
for such studies—were removed to the great city, and placed as 
students in this theologicalseminary. New houses had to be built or 
rented for them, traveling expenses for themselvesand their families 
paid, already in receipt of salaries in mission service, their salaries 
had to be continued and increased to city rates, though their mis- 
sion service ceased of course; and after all this heavy expense and 
loss of service they were rendering in their various stations, the 
twelve to twenty native helpers thus gathered into the seminary 
were found unfit for study, some of them unable to take notes of 
lectures at all, and for those who could, the lecturer found himself 
obliged to utter one, or at most two, words and then wait till these 
were written before uttering another. What wonder this was — 
found to be maintaining a theological seminary uzder difficulties ? 
The struggle was heroically (?) prolonged one or two years; but 
the inevitable result came. The dear old native helpers were sent 
back to their old homes and work, and the theological seminary 
became defunct ; illustrating afresh our Saviour’s advice, not to put 
new wine into old bottles, or new patches on old garments. 
Our brother writing from Constantinople continues : 


‘The general subject of co-operation between native and foreign laborers occupied 
the conference one long session. Some particular measures for co-operation in educa- 
tion and publication work, proposed by the mission, were discussed and approved, and 
a resolution was passed recommending that, as far as possible, missionary operations in 


station fields be carried on in connection with conferences composed of missionaries and 
native brethren.” 


‘“In connection with conferences” &c. Why this new confer- 
ence? Why not admit the Armenian brethren into the station 
meetings? Was not that ‘the burden of their request? But 
the name of the meetings is of little account provided the 
object proposed in the Report and approved by the Board at 
Detroit is attained. The object desired by the Armenians as 
stated by Drs. Chapin and Mead, is, that ‘‘the missionaries be 
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members of those churches, or otherwise ecclesiastically connected, 
so as to be in fellowship with them, and amenable to Church disci- 
pline here. * * * Natives should have an equal voice with 
Missionaries * * * _ to discuss and voée on all questions.” 

Has this been faithfully conceded by the Missionaries? Do 
they take no action in any meeting, touching the interests of the 
work and churches, without an equal voice and vote by the native 
brethren? This point is not made clear by this Constantinople 
brother. He tells us the Bithynia Union “accepted in the main the 
measures of co-operation approved in the Conference.” But this 
very statement awakens apprehensions. If those ‘ measures of 
co-operation ” were what this Union had asked, what Drs. Chapin 
and Mead recommended, and what the Board adopted, then why 
should not the Bithynia Union accept them ; and not “in the main” 
merely, but who//y and thankfully and joyfully ? 

Just at this point comes a letter foom Mr. Krikorian, one of 
the Armenianbrethren. Itis remarkable, like nearly all we have seen 
from these brethren, for the frankness with which it recognizes the 
right, in the action of the Board’s officials and missionaries, no less 
than for the clear judgment with which it discriminates and depre- 
cates the wrong, and for the cheerful patience shown in still hoping 
for better issues. Our readers will please form their own estimate 
of the following extract : 


‘In April, we had the meeting of the Cilicia Union at Marash, In.a good many 
respects it was a pleasant meeting. There were some encouraging and some discour- 
aging news from the churches. And according to a new plan the “ Union” and the. 
*¢ Mission ’’ will have an annual Conference after now, and the co-operation will be car- 
ried on in the stations. 

The Aintab station has adopted some kind of co-operation which as a beginning 
may be proper, but I am sorry to say that Marash Station proposes such a way of co- 
operation which is nothing but * co-speaking ’’ as one of the natives has aptly called 
it. They only invite the natives once in a year to talk about the condition of the 
churches. And the Missionaries at Marash base this policy of theirs upon a circular 
sent by the Prudential Committee to them recently. This circular pretends to be the 
interpretation of the resolutions of the Board at its Annual Meeting. 

They instruct in this circular the Missionaries in Turkey to hold conferences with 
ithe natives and know their opinion, but still they (the Missionaries) are the responsible 
arbitrary leaders. What struck me very much inthis circular was this. Thereport given 
by the Committee of Dr. Laurie in Detroit gave the impression that the natives would 
be admitted to the stations and co-operate ‘herve, But this circular leaves the station as 
it was, composed wholly of Missionaries, and creates a new body by the name of Sta- 
‘tion Conferences, where there will be nothing but ‘‘ co-talking.”’ 

The Marash Missionaries when demanded by the f Armenian] ministers of Marash 
‘station to adopt a policy of co-operation similar to that of Aintab station, replied that 
the Aintab Missionaries would be obliged to abandon the present policy for it was 
against the purport of the circular. This seemed to me not quite fair on the part of the 
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Prudential Commitiee, to give ome impression in the Board (if I am not mistaken in the 
impression) and instruct the Missionaries here in another way. We will however wait to 
see how the Missionaries will agree at Marash. I understand that the station at Cesarea 
adopted a policy similar to that of Aintab.” 


Is this “ Circular of the Prudential Committee” a skillful 
retreat? An attempt to so interpret the action of the Board at 
Detroit as stil! to exclude from the councils of Missionaries in 
Turkey “an equal voice and vote of the native brethren?” We 
hope not. 


III. NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


Inp1A.—The following items from Rev. G. L. Wharton, of 
Hurda, Central India, to the Christian Standard, the excellent and 
able organ of his Church, show such thoughtful observation and 
embody so much of general interest, that we commend them to 
our readers, and add a few thoughts, on points indicated by figures 
—thoughts and hints which we feel sure, will be welcome to Bro. 
Wharton as well as to others, viz. : 


‘© We have all been suffering with more or less headache since coming up here, 
caused, I think, by the bad water we have been compelled to use. The water is better 
now, and so are we. I have not had a good drink in India. Occasionally I have vivid 
recollections of ** moss covered buckets,”’ springs of cool, living water, and babbling 
brooks. (I.) 

The young ladies at Jubulpore belonging to the mission band are in good spirits, 
and making encouraging progress in the language of our mission. Bro. and Sister 
Adams are studying well, and will speak the language in due time. 

Some missionaries in India have introduced a new custom, They give their con- 
verts, when baptized, some rice, cake or candy, which is to be eaten in the presence of 
the people to keep them from going back into caste. It is called the parshad. The 
propriety of such a new rite or test of that kind has been questioned by some, but the 
defense was made that there was as much Scripture for it as there is for the Methodist 
love-feast. That is supposed to be satisfactory argument for all orthodox Methodists, 
at least. (2.) 

The editor of the Jwdian Witness, who has lived here many years, said, recently, 
in a friendly criticism, that the native Christians of India need evangelizing. ‘That is 
certainly and sadly true. Progressing, no doubt, they are, but their ideas of morality 
are often shockingly low. Reports from all missions confirm this. The character of 
native helpers is anything else than pleasing. Not less than a half-dozen of these from 
other missions have written and come to me within the last year. Some were well ed- 
ucated, and from missions where they had been converted and educated and where 
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they had been preaching years, in the employ of the mission. They generally com- 
menced by finding fault with the missionary in charge, and ended by asking for more 
pay. The helper I took on trial proved utterly worthless and bad, There is much 
trouble in many missions on this account. (3.) 

It would be very unjust to these native Christians and helpers to say that they are 
sinners above all others. They are often very poorly taught,and are as children in many 
respects, and need to be dealt with kindly, yet firmly. We can more easily excuse them 
than the bad examples that are too often set them by those in authority. The Free 
Church of Scotland mission in Calcutta, one of the oldest and most prosperous societies 
in India, in the last year has been disgraced by a libel and slander case, in which their 
ablest, oldest and best missionaries in church and college were involved. It has made 
missionaries all over India hang their heads in shame. Two courts have had the case, 
and now it is likely to go to Her Majesty’s Privy Council and the churchin Scotland. (3.) 

Many missionaries also hold their commissions, if not as cheaply as the natives, yet 
certainly very loosely. A presiding elder of the M. E. Church told me they paid the 
passage of a young man from America who had volunteered to leave home and native 
land for the sake of the heathen, but upon arriving in Calcutta he tarried only a few 
days, and, having some money left, bought a ticket for the rest of the trip around the 
world, and went on his way. A Baptist missionary said to me that two of their single 
lady missionaries left America and all that is in it for the dear heathen. One of them 
met an unmarried Presbyterian missionary on the ship, coming also to Bombay, and they 
were married as soon as the ship came into port. The other remained in India only a 
short time when she married an English gentleman nearly eighty, and went home with 
him to England. (4.) 

Then there is another class of missionaries the natives see too often. They are those 
who are having “ providential leadings’’ taking them most unexpectedly from one mis- 
sion to another. I have observec such *‘ leadings’”’ generally lead to a larger salary or 
softer nest. Strange that “ Providence”’ has such preferences. That such proselyting 
is ever resorted to, and such offers ever accepted, may well make one conclude that the 
poor natives are not the only persons in India who need evangelizing. (5.) 

This will show you that there are ripples on the missionary waters in India, and 
driftwood here and there. The faithful workers, however, remain at their posts, and 
there are not a few of them, either, and these, in my judgment, are the real salvation 
army, not only here but everywhere. (5.) 

The Oriental Banking Corporation of London, with branch offices in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and other cities, has suspended payment, The cause, unprofitable investments ; 
the effect, great loss, much suffering, trouble and anxiety throughout India, It had been 
doing business forty years. There isa bank that has never suspended payment and 
never will. It has been doing business a long time, too. Abraham put all he had in 
it. So did Paul. How much have we invested in it ? 

Going to India ona small salary is no proof of extra piety. The standing army 
of English soldiers in India numbers about 60,000 men. In most cases they have left 
home, family and everything at the Queen’scommand, Their wages are fourteen rupees 
per month—less than half the pay of a Federal soldier during the civil war. They 
are not considered very religious, either. The truth is, that if a missionary, preacher, 
or anybody else loves God, keeps the faith to the end, endures hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, he will certainly be saved by grace like any other sinner and receive a 
crown of righteousness. ‘Praise the Lord. 
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The Roman Catholic Church numbers in India 1,038,949. The annual contribu- 
tions from abroad to the sixteen vicariates under the Pope is $183,820. So much for 
darkening darkness. 

The three great taxes in India are the land, salt and forest taxes, all of which fall 
upon the poor and cultivating population. A somewhat similar tax on tea once got the 
British into * a little unpleasantness,” butit was all over long ago, and the result is satis- 
factory all around the world. | | 

Mrs. Wharton and I conduct daily services in Hindi, with our servants and others 
who often come. We spend a half an hour or more in reading the Scriptures, talking 
of Jesus, praying, reciting verses and singing. We have an extra service on Sunday at 
II o'clock. 

India’s millions live in small villages containing from 100 to 3,000 inhabitants. 
There are more than 600 villages within lessthan 20 miles of Hurda. The population 
of Hurda is from 12,000 to 15,000, or more than double the size of any place within 60 
miles. It is asmall city but a good center for village-work. It is estimated that 40,000 
Hindus visit Hurda during the Mela in January and February. It is the hope of our 
mission to establish a work at some near future time in one of the large cities, that we 
may have the benefit of both city and village work. Missionaries, however, have found 
throughout India that the village work is the more successful and satisfactory. 

The work of faith and love which the Executive Committee of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society are doing, places them in the front rank as missionaries of Christ. 
Accepting no salaries, yet doing 4 vast amount of trying work, promptly meeting all 
their engagements with the missionaries in different fields, handling the Lord’s money 
with the least shrinkage of any Foreign Board in America, selecting new fields and new 
missionaries every year, this and much more we know makes them deserve the grati- 
tude and hearty support of the entire brotherhood. Let such zeal be emulated, and soon 
the Primitive Gospel will be planted in every nation to the glory of God. Great bless- 
ings await those who partake in this labor of love. G. L. W. 

CHIKALDA, India, May 21. 


(1.) This lack of good water is limited, we trust, to Bro. W.’s 
locality. In all places of our sojourn in Western India we found 
the water excellent, whether from wells or running streams. We 
hope Bro. W. has learned to keep drinking water in porous vessels, 
hung in a current of air. So kept the water is delightfully cool, 
even in the hottest tropical climates. The cooling effect may be 
increased by wrapping a wet cloth around the vessel, thus increas- 
ing the evaporation. : 

(2.) This term, parshad, is applied with equal propriety to 
the elements of the Lord’s Supper, and hence there is no necessity 
for the “new custom introduced” by some Missionaries, so far as 
the purpose mentioned is concerned. Partaking of these elements 
at the hands of the Missionaries, and from the same vessels used by 
the Missionaries and native converts originally of low caste, is as 
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the communion service did not destroy caste in the early converts, 

before and during the time of “Schwartz, arises from the fact 

that the Missionaries then tolerated the use of different vessels for 

i different castes, and of the native converts none were allowed ,to 

Hi handle or touch the elements to be offered to those originally of high 

ih caste, except those originally of the same high caste. This usage 

ih introduced and kept caste distinctions in force in the Christian 

churches, and rendered it impossible to expel caste from the 
Mii churches without rending them into fragments, and relegating 
MN scores and hundreds of converts to Romanism and Hinduism, as 
| became the result under the resolute administration of Bishop 
th Wilson. 

i) (3.) It is gratifying to an old Missionary to see a young 
brother holding the balance so justly as is done in these two para- 
| graphs. Some young Missionaries feel so keenly the defects and 
faults of native converts and helpers that they lose patience and 
become discouraged, and thus become quite unfitted to lift them 
1 with God’s help to a higher and truer standard of christian views 
and practice. Such Missionaries seem to forget that both in India 
and America and all the world over, ‘there is none good, no 
not one,” only as the indweiling grace and spirit of God transform, 
AM uplift and sanctify. And if we keep in mind the unsatisfactory charac- 
mit ter of many church members in christendom, not only those whose 
| Hi voices are never heard in conference and prayer meetings, but the 
til | many of fair and unchallenged christian professions whose “bottoms 
th, drop out” suddenly both morally and financially, shall we not 
mit find reason to magnify the grace of God in those native converts 
| iM so recently plucked from heathenism, even though still defective 
Hi in christian character? Our young brother does not overlook 
this comparison, as is evident from his allusion to the sad “libel 
a and slander case”’ in Calcutta; though he will doubtless be glad 
1 to have uscorrect his mistake. The case occurred, not in “the 
i Free Church of Scotland Mission,” but in the Mission of the 
I Established church of Scotland, in Calcutta. It occupied, and 
intensely agitated, the General Assembly of that church for days 
at its late sessions in Edinburgh, and the end is not yet. 
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fatal to caste as the “new custom” can possibly be. The reason 
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(4.) ‘‘ Marriage is honorable in all ;’ though ill-mated partner- 
ships are much to be deprecated, and are pretty certain to be so. 
The one rule needed here, is, that when the marriage or love of 
travel diverts man or woman from the mission work undertaken, 
the amount already used from mission funds be promptly returned. 

(5.) These, and the remaining paragraphs, are admirably 
put, and we need only say, Amen, with emphasis. 

Those “three great taxes in India,” pressing so cruelly on 
the poorest and most hard-toiling of the people, cry piteously to 
heaven against the oppression. 

This mission in India of the Disciple Church, though only 
in its infancy, is one of rich promise, the first development of the 
fresh and rapidly growing interest of this large and prosperous 
church in Missions to the heathen. More recently it has sent two 
able men to Japan, and is now planning for a new Mission in 
Africa. Of this the official estimate is well stated thus: 


“NEw WorRK ON HAND.—The new mission to Africa is the greatest work we 
have yet undertaken. We are proceeding very cautiously in the selection of men for 
this enterprise. As soon as we find the right man to place at the head of this mission, we 
will send him to explore the field and select the best place to locate. When he reports, 
his associates will be sent to join him. Quite a number of preachers, physicians, 
mechanics and farmers are ready to go. God is raising up men for his work. Besides 
this mission, the Board proposes to sena a medical missionary to Japan, and another to 
India. The work is growing in all directions. Wecan not stop. We must go on till 
the world is redeemed. IsAAC ERRETT, Pres'’t. 


A. McLEAN, Cor, Sec’y.”’ 
\ We are glad to notice that laymen are offering for this work 
in Africa; but let them be men and women of tested character, | 
piety and self-sacrifice. Fenwicks should not be employed in this 
work. To win the heathen to Christ, one must experience the 
power of the cross in his own soul. 


InpIA MIssION, OF THE AMERICAN U. P. CuurcH.—Those 
who noticed the very cheering reports from this mission 
given in our 3d and 4th numbers of the present volume, (pp. 
222-23, and 330,) will share in our sorrow at the sudden change 
which is now reported. It seems the leaders of the people have 
become alarmed at the manifest progress of the work, have held a 
public meeting to devise and combine ways and means to oppose 
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it, and they keep their children from the mission and schools, and 
their women from the Sabbath school. Referring to this state of 


things in the mission, one of the Missionaries, Rev. Dr. Stewart, 


writes (May 27, 1884): 


*« And this leads me to remark, that India in no respect occupies a very stable po- 
sition—that, indeed, we know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. Christianity 
and Western civilization have made only enough impression on the country to reveal 
its weakness and awaken a blind ambition for change. People have heard of liberty 
and, without properly understanding it, are striving to assert themselves and make their 
power felt. The yoke of the rulers begins to feel heavy; they would fain shake it off. 
The rumblings of the Mahdi in the far West and the approach of the Russians in the 
near North only serve to encourage the hopes of the enemies of the English in this un- 
certain land—whether these enemies be Mahomedans or Hindus—and the success of 
the Soudanese pretender or the restless Czar might plunge the country into a ferment 
compared with which the mutiny of 1857 would be but a tiny ripple. Only the other 
day placards were posted on the houses of Europeans, in the city of Umritzar, threaten- 
ing the occupants.* We walk on a volcano. Christianity, pure and simple, generally 
accepted and heartily embraced, can only put society here on a solid basis and deliver 
us from danger. God grant that this consummation may be speedily reached.” 


* The Brahman who posted these placards has been found, tried and sentenced to 
a year’s rigorous imprisonment.—EDITOR. 


SLAVERY TOLERATED AND REGULATED BY THE BRITISH Gov- 
ERNMENT.—It is the boast of Englishmen that slavery cannot exist 
on British soil, that its shackles are broken wherever British rule 
prevails. All honor to the magnanimous action of this govern- 
ment in emancipating her West India slaves, nor less for her noble 
and persevering efforts to restrain and exterminate the cruel system 
in Africa and on the high seas; and yet the fact should not be left 
out of mind that in treaties with some of the Native States in India, 
there are stipulations binding the British India Government to pro- 
tect existing slavery and return slaves escaping into British territory. 
In Africa, too, the cruel system of female slavery is recognized and 
regulated by the British Government. The Hon. F. W. Garland,a 
member of the Legislative and Executive Council of Natal, gives 
this testimony :— 


‘‘ What does Kafhr polygamy mean ? It means the sale of girls; it means trade in 
women. A Kaffr the other day h&d become bankrupt, and amongst his assets there 
was one entry of a girl worth 50 7. That was in Natal. To day the law of the land 
fixes the number of cattle that a man is to be paid fora girl. The law of the legisla- 
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ture of Natal, the law of the British Empire, states that ten head of cattle fora common 
man shall be the limit demanded by a father for selling his girl. If it isa chief who 
takes the girl, there is no limit to the number of cattle te be paid. What is the result ? 
Old men of course become the wealthiest, Old men who have the largest number of 
wives and the most girls to sell can get the most cattle; they can compete successfully 
with the young men who have only a small number of cattle. The evils of polygamy 
are thus shown in the terrible suffering inflicted upon the women who are sold. A father 
barters his daughter ; he sells her, and she knows nothing of the matter; it is only a 
transaction between the man who purchases and the man who sells. 

«The legislature of Natal has interfered, and there is a law by which the people are 
compelled to have official witnesses certifying that the girl is willing to take the man to 
whom she is to be married, But whatis the result? Only a week or two before I left 
Natal a Missionary of the American Board, with whom I had been very friendly for the 
Jast thirty-four years, came to my home, and I saw that he was very much dejected. I 
asked him what was the matter. 

*¢ Ah!’ said he, ‘ we have had a terrible trouble in our station the last few days. 
We had a nice intelligent girl, and the father has been seeking for a long time to marry 
her to an old man, because he knew he would get more cattle than he would get by a 
certain young man that the girl loved. She refused entirely to have the old man, but 
at last, being continually worried and persecuted, she consented. She said there would 
be no peace for her unless she Jet her father have his way, and soshe yielded. The 
marriage festivities began, but at a certain point in the festival the girl was absent, and 
could not be found, and the marriage assembly had to disperse. Presently they found 
the girl in a wood hanging by a monkey rope, as it is called—a rope made of grass, so 
strong that it will bear any strain. The poor girl, rather than be married to the old 
man, hung herself in this way.’ 

* Kafr polygamy, as we have it in Natal, can only be called by one name—woman 
slavery—for that is what it means ; and I am sorry that the flag of England waves over 
any country that will not only consent to, but will legislate to regulate, the traffic in girls.”’ 


IV. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1882-1883. 


LI.—SociETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. (S. P. G.) 


(See Vol. VI., p. 357.) 
Rev. H. W. TucKER, Sec., 19 Delahay St., Westminster, England. 


Income. 1882. 1883. Year’s Gain. 
Gen. Fund, collections, &c. £90,846. 5s.7d £99,975.19s8.4d £,129.13s.9d 
Appropriated Funds . . . £18,195.5s.2d £18,596.08s.8d £401. 3s.6d 
Special Funds. . . . . . (£33,571.0s.7d,) 

£,109,041.10s.9d £109,572. 8s.od £530.178.3d 
in Dollars... . . $545,207 $547,562 $2,655 


This statement omits the special Funds of 1882, none of which, 
for some reason, appear in the Report for 1883, though in case of 
the two items reported there is a gain of $2,655. | 
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Home Strength. 
Church of England—same as of the C, M. S. 


The Missionary Review. 


Foreign Force and Results, 1882. 1383. Year's Gain, 
Eurupean Missionaries, in all . 527 550 23 
7 Laboring for heathen 161 160 1 less 
6 Laymen ditto 13 61 48 more 
Women 42 62 20 * 
Ordained Natives 64 79 * 
_Native Catechists and Helpers 1374 1382 8 “ 
Baptized Members . 126,466 128,768 2,292 “ 


These figures ars obtained by collating and adding the figures 
of the various tables in connection with the reports on different 
countries and missions, and are only approximate. We much wish 
the officers of the society would give them in a brief summary. 
Their more intimate knowledge of each field would enable them to 
compile them more accurately than we can. The details of receipts 
and expenditures are much the same as last year, when the cost of 
administration was I1.20 per cent. 


The f/ongas Mission in West Africa is under supervision of 
this society, though one of its smaller missions. Its work has been 
much hindered latterly by bloody strife between neighboring 
chiefs. The following extract brings to view somewhat the char- 
acter of these frequent wars of the Africans as also their cruel super- 
stitions :— 


‘‘ This unfortunate war was a great drawback to everything, and greatly demoral- 
ised the people. It sprang up over some land matter, and was kept up by the hot 
blood of the two Princes, who were both the heirs apparent, and the Prime Ministers of 
the kingdoms to which they belonged. Prince L’hai of Lokh-ata is the son of a very 
great warrior king, and is himself a great warrior, Prince Ben Katty of Tiah is not 
himself a warrior, but he has the knack of raising and keeping up an army. They are 
both very industrious, and if they were honest, peace-loving men they would do much 
for their country. But as it is, each wants to show that he is a greater man and a more 
powerful warrior than the other. 

The French Government persuaded itself that Prince Ben was in the right, and the 
Commandant went and burned down Prince L’hai’s war fences. Ben then took cour- 
age, and went to further lengths. Mr, Lightburn, of Farringia, was the friend of L’hai, 
and the Government made Mr, Lightburn responsible for L’hai’s conduct, and threat- 
ened to burn Farringia if L’hai warred any more. But as Ben would not leave off, the 
war took the form of the worst type of guerilla warfare. Each party would fall on an 
unsuspecting town at night and set all the houses on fire simultaneously, and kill all the 
men, and sometimes women and children too. Women have been chopped with their 
children on their backs. Children’s feet have been chopped off by sword-cuts directed 
at their mothers. The state of things was awful. Several of our people were caught 


and sold into slavery, or, which is still more hopeless, the warriors took them away to 
Wherever one goes he finds numbers of free children who are now 


be their wives. 
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slaves. Many who would otherwise have not been able to buy slaves have several whom. 
they bought cheaply, or caught. At length the French Government determined to in- 
terfere; because not only was trade stopped, but there could be no farm operations car- 
ried on, and no travelling. A Farringia person,a West Indian settler, was nearly 
killed at the French Poste by one of Prince Ben’s warriors. The French soldiers had 
to interfere, They shot two of the warriors, and for a week there was great excite- 
ment. The Lieut-Governor of Goree had to come with an imposing number of war-. 
ships and overawe the people. He said that Ben was in the wrong, and that if he did 
not restore L’hai’s three wives and two children whom he had seized in time of peace,. 
after he had promised the Government to keep quiet, he would burn down Tiah and 
Boffa, The wives had been sold far away, and one of the children had been offered up 
in sacrifice. They tried to deceive the Governor into believing that the child died a 
natural death, but they failed, The poor boy was taken and surrounded by warriors. 
Mohammedan bread was given to him, and while he was eating it, and looking at the 
people, wondering what they were about, some went up cautiously behind him and took 
him, and held him down like a sheep, while Ben and the warriors stretched their hands 
towards him, and as the priest cut his throat and said the prayers, they said, ‘ Amzna, 
Amina! Saraxe! Saraxe! Saraxe! ’—*‘ Sacrifice, sacrifice, sacrifice.’ ”’ 


LII.—Tue Missionary Society (C. M. S.) 
(See Vol. VI., p. 359.) 
Rev. C, C, FENN, and others, Sec’s., Salisbury Square, London, E, C,, England. 


The Home Strength of this Society remains as before stated, only an approxima: 
tion, Clergy 26,000, Laity 13,000,000. We would gladly exchange these for figures 


more reliable, if responsible leaders of the Church of England will undertake to furnish 
them. 


Foreign Force and Results, 1882, 1883. Year’s Gain, 
European Ord, Missionaries . 221 222 I 
32 34 2 
fe) 15 5 
EurasiansOrdained .. 9 9 
Natives Ordained. . . 230 240 | 
Eurasian Teachers ... 15 2 
Native Teachers and Helpers . 3030 3075 45 
 Communicants ., . 36,326 37,443 
Christian Adherents. . 179,359 188,899 9540 
68,647 68,965 318 
Foreign Mission Income . , $1,105,680 $1,126,157 $20,477 
1,077,417 89,407 
Cost of publications, Secreta- 
ries, Clerks, etc.- . . . 112,997 120,670 7673 


The cost of administration thus becomes :-—$y75¢34445to.r79 
=1I12 per cent. 

Our labor in obtaining the above figures has been greatly 
facilitated by the Official Summary, on pp. XIV and XV of the 
very full and most valuable Annual Report, every page of which 
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deepens our impression of the extent and excellence of the work 
of this Society. Its missions are planted in West Africa, the 
Yoruba country, at Lagos and along the Niger, in East and Cen- 
tral Africa, Palestine and Egypt, Persia, the Punjab and Sindh, 
North, West and South India, Ceylon, Mauritius, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, and the vast regions of North-West America. The 
annual income, world-wide grasp and efficiency of this Society 
render it facile primus among all organizations engaged in evan- 
= gelizing the heathen. Since the date of this Report the cheering 
progress of the work at Rubaga, resulting in 40 communicants, 
and reports of large accessions in some other missions give good 
Pill) promise for the coming year. A brief summary of work in its 
Had first mission field, West Africa is as follows : 
WEsT AFRICA.—This was the first field entered by the Society. Its first two Mis- 


1 ii sionaries were sent to the Susu tribes on the Rio Pongas. In 1816 the Society’s efforts 
mii | were concentrated upon the colony of Sierra Leone, which had, since the abolition of 
| ay the slave trade in 1807, become the depét for negroes rescued from slave ships by the 


Hi British cruisers. Much blessing attended the labours of W. A. B. Johnson and other 
i Missionaries, and in 1822 nearly 2000 of the freed slaves, adults and children, were in 
ii the Mission Schools, several thousands were attending public worship, and some 
i hundreds had become sincere Christians. The work continued to prosper, but at a great 
1 cost of life; fifty-three Missionaries and Missionaries’ wives dying between 1804 and 
1824. In 1851 the Bishopric of Sierre Leone was founded and the first three Bishops— 
Vidal, Weeks, and Bowen (the twolatter C. M. S. Missionaries)—died within three years 
afi of their consecration. In 1842 a Parliamentary Committee attributed the “ considerable 
‘ | intellectual, moral and religious improvement ”’ of the people to “ the invaluable exer- 
Hi tions of the Church Missionary Society more especially.” __ 
Mi In 1862 the Native Church was organised on an independent basis, and undertook 


the support of its own pastors, churchcs and schools, aided by a small grant from the 
Na Society. Its congregations comprise nearly 19,000 Africans, who are ministered to by 
i eighteen Native pastors; and it carries on the outlying Missions established by the 
i Society in the Bullom and Quiah countries. The Society still retains the charge of the 
il i Fourah Bay College, the Grammar School, and the Female Institution; and has an out- 
| Wh lying Mission at Port Lokkoh, on the high road to the interior, with a view to reaching 
Bi the Mohammedan tribes. 

ye The Fourah Bay College is affliated to Durham University, and African students 


have taken the B.A. degree and the theological licence with credit. Other young 
Bi Africans, sons of Sierra= Leone clergymen and merchants, are graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
Bm) There are now about fifty ordained African clergymen on the West Coast (includ- 
1 ing Yoruba and the Niger). Three of them are Government Chaplains. 
ii The Society's Missionaries have reduced to writing several of the West African 
languages, and published grammars, vocabularies, portions of the Scriptures, and other 
works. Susu, Bullom, Timne, Vei, Mende, Foulah, Yoruba, Hausa, Ibo, Nupe, may 
be especially mentioned. The last three are used in the Niger Mission. One Mission- 
ary, Dr. Koelle (subsequently at Constantinople), compiled an important work called 
Polyglotta Africana, comprising specimens of more than 100 languages. 
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The present Bishop of Sierre Leone, Dr. E. G. Ingham, was formerly Association 
Secretary of the Society in Yorkshire. 


Statistics—European Lay Agents, 3; Native Clergy, 3; Native Lay Agents, 8; 
Scholars, 302. In connection with the Native Church there are some 19,000 Christians, 
5,478 Communicants, ‘17 Native Pastors, 5,000 Scholars. 


LIII. EncGuish Baptist MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Vol. VI., p. 362.) 
ALFRED H. BAYNEs, Sec., 19 Castle St., Holborn, London E, C., England. 


Home Strength. 1882 1883 Year's Gain. 
— 1879 1882 3 
304,802 28,446 
Foreign Missionary Income . . £52,366.16s. 72. £60,722.95.10 £8,355.135. 3d. 

o “ in dollars . . $261,834 $303,612 $41,778 

Foreign Force and Results, 1881 
Ordained Missionaries . . . . 70 
Natives Ordained .... . 97 

274 
172 
Communicants ... . 38,397 


The sickness and deaths among the workers of this Society 
on the Congo are extremely sad, but their patient persistence and 
heroic fortitude are grandly sublime. They have transported their 
steamer “ Peace” to Stanley pool, and are reconstructing it for the 
navigation of the 1000 miles above to Stanley Falls, and the 
many affluents which must enable them to extend their work al- 
most without limit. The outlook is full of inspiration. The An- 
nual Report, with statistics of all the foreign fields, has failed to 
reach us at this writing, but we hope to have them in time for our 
table in the next number. 


LIV. GENERAL Baptist MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Vol. VI., p. 362.) 
Rev. W. Hi1t, Sec., 60 Wilson St,, Derby, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Pastors and Preachers, . . ..... 404 


Foreign Mission Income, . . . . . . $40,581 $42,890 $2,312 
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Foreign Force and Results. | 
Ordained Europeans,. . ...... 8 7 I less. 


Native Communicants, . . . . ... . _ 1,148 1,175 27 more 
Native Christian Adherents, . ... . 2,966 3,064 


Cost of administration $75.9434°3,55=7.81 per cent. 


Orissa, the foreign mission field of this Church, has a popula- 
tion of 9,100,769, with but 7 ordained missionaries—a population 
exceeding that of Scotland and Ireland together. And yet some 
seem to think India is supplied with Missionaries. 


Of the total income, $42,890, $17,700 were contributed in the 
mission fields abroad. To this we ask the special attention of the 
officers of the Presbyterian Foreign Board who so often repeat the 
fact in public addresses, and lay so much stress on the fact, that 
“their salaries and theirgentire cost of administration are met by for- 
eign gifts, so that all contributions of the Churches and friends at 
home go directly to the work among the heathen.” Granting it to 
be quite an original idea, thus to appropriate the gifts received in 
the mission fields among the heathen to the expenses of the home 
administration, and thereby comfort the home-givers with the as- 
surance that none of ¢etr contributions are used for the officia! sal- 
aries, how will this view of the case please the foreign givers ? 
Will not some of them be ready to say they gave for the work 
among the heathen, and not for the salaries of the Secretaries in 
Christendom ? If they are to regard their gifts as appropriated to 
these official salaries, is there no danger they may give less or 
cease to give at all ? Part of the sums given in the missions abroad, 
are given by the missionaries themselves, under the impelling force 
of motives originating in the pressing needs of the work under 
their own eyes and in their own hands. Will this view of the case, 
that their gifts go to make up the $4,000 and $5,000 salaries of the 
Secretaries in Christendom, while their own salary is but $1,080 
each, help to loosen their purse strings and enlarge their gifts ? 


But, waiving these and similar considerations, we ask our good 
brethren who so often congratulate themselves and their hearers 
that the foreign gifts to our missions meet the whole expense of 
their salaries and administration, to notice that the foreign gifts in 
the missions of these General Baptists are more than five tames the 
cost of administration! Where is boasting then, and especially on 
such a subject ? | 
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LV. Lonpon Missionary Society. (L. M. S) 
(Vol. VI., p. 363.) 


Rev. R. W. THompsoN, Sec., 14 Blomfield St., London Wall, E. C,, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year’s Gain. 

Church Members, 360,000 

Foreign MissionIncome, .... . . $562,436 $623.780 $61,344 
Foreign Force and Results. 

Ordained Eurmpeans,. . . . 5 142 

Wives and unmarried ladies, .... . 124 

Natives Ordained,. . . 369 

Native Helpers and Teachers, . 4,826 

Native Communicants, . . . . . . 99,382 


From nearly or all the missions of this Society come cheering 
accounts of the work, though the mission in Central Africa still 
suffers severely from the climate and consequent sickness of the 
workers. Rev. F. E. Lawes has returned to Niue (savage Island) 
the only missionary there, and reports that the native christian ad- 
herents (less than 6,060) contributed, in 1882, $1,765 in salaries to 
their native pastors, and $3,100 as their offering to the L. M. S. 

The sum total of these foreign contributions in 1883, to the 
work of this Society is $96,915—much more than twice the cost of 
administration—another fact for the notice of our good friends of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board. ' 

There is reason for much thankfulness and praise to God that 
the Missionaries of this Society have been so successful in finding ~ 
access for the Gospel in New Guinea. Rev. A. H. Murray and S. 
Macfarlane saw that Island for the first time in 1871. The native 
helpers they took with them were from the Loyalty Islands. In 
1873 Mr. Murray visited Port Moresby and left there Ruataka, a 
native teacher, who has been able to hold the fort and labor onto the 
present time ; and though of the native workers 20 have perished 
as martyrs at the hands of the cannibals, and 18 more by the hard- 
ships and sufferings involved in their lives and work, as also two 
_European women, yet the great change which has come over large 
masses of the people, and the hundreds already gathered into the 
church of Christ, are a testimony to the lifting, reforming and sav- 
ing power of the Gospel, even on the most debased Savages, which 
should quicken the faith and zeal of all Christendom in this work 
of evangelizing the heathen. 
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LVI. WeEsLEYAN METHODISTs. 
(Vol. VI., p. 365.) 


Wesleyan Mission Secretaries, Bishopsgate St., Within, London, E. C., England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Local Preachers, . . 18,850 
Members and Probationers, . vo erie, 407,085 27 
790,000 
Foreign Mission « + « $758,767 $846,800 $88,043 

Foreign Force and Results. 

Principal Stations,. . 447 462 15 
Chapels and Preaching places, macs 2,439 2,517 78 
Missionaries and Assistant Missionaries, , 531 526 5 less. 
Other paid agents,. . "oer 2,017 2,059 42 more. 
Unpaid Agents,'S. S. Teachers, &c.,. . . 8,174 8,566 392. — 
Full Church Members, . . . 91,276 
On trial for Membership, . . .°. . . 12,934 14,489 655 “ 
Scholars,. . 103,801 6,074 * 
Printing Establishments, 3 3 


The cost of administration, as calculated last year, was 15.44 
per cent. We also gave last year the statistics of each separate 
field, and need not repeat these items here. 

‘As specimens of the good work accomplished by the Wesleyan 
Missionaries, and the cheering reports they send back to their 
brethren and the home churches, our readers had some of their let- 
ters from West Africa in our last number. 


LVII. Primitive Meruopists. 
(Vol. VI., p. 366.) 
Rev. W. Curts, Sec., 71 Freegrove Road, Halloway, London, N., England, 
Year’s Go's. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. 


Itinerant Preachers, 

Local Preachers, ... . 

Lay Members,. ... ; 

S. S. Scholars, | 

Mission Income, Home and Foreign, 


Foreign Mission Income, .... . 


Foreign Force and Work, 


Ordained Europeans, . 
Natives Ordained, . 
Native Communicants, 


15.782 
196,480 
400,597 


$176,128 


$13,098 
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This Church has also about 100 Home and 200 Colonial Mis- 
sionaries. 
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LVIII. Mertuopist NEw ConNEXION. 


(Vol. VI., p. 367.) 
Rev. J. STACEY, D. D., Sec., Ranmoor, Sheffield, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Foreign Mission Income . . $28,139 $27,276 $863 less 

Foreign Force and Results. 

Ordained Europeans . ..... . 5 
Native Catechists and Teachers . . . 42 43 I 

233 176 57 less 

§. Scholars . 147 164 17 more 


Cost of administration ..,;=14.04 per cent. 


The net gain in the missions of this Church in China has been 
less than it was the previous year, and yet more than in some 
missions of much greater force and expenditure. The two princi- 
pal stations are Tientsin and Shantung. 


LIX. UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


(Vol. VI., p. 368.) 
REv. JOHN ADCOCK, Sec., 443 Glossop-road, Sheffield, Eng. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
... . 377 431 54 
Local 3,134 3,417 283 
84,152 9,256 
S. S. Scholars 195,681 9,427 
Mission Income $89,646 $92,726 $3,080 
Foreign Mission Income $67,110 $70,458 $3.348 

Foreign Force and Work. 

Ordaimea Buropeans . ..... 14 18 4 

Other 130 134 4 
53752 5,849 97 
2,230 2,553 323 


numeraries. 


trial. 


in the missions. 


In the number of Itinerant preachers are included the Super- 


With the church members are included those fon 


In Mission Income is included local income and expenditure 


We omit Australia and New Zealand in the For- 


eign Mission statistics, supposing the work in both these fields is 
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nial. 
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The foreign fields included are China, East and West Africa 
and Jamaica. We are thankful for the Reports and Minutes from 
which we have compiled the above figures, and yet we are not 
certain we have made no mistake. The foreign mission work of 
this church is more extensive than we before understood. | 

The movement for establishing a new mission among the Gal- 
Jas, from Ribé in East Africa, we hope will prove a success. 


LX. BIBLE CHRISTIANS. 
(Vol. VI., p. 368.) 
Rev. WM. GILBERT, Sec., 26 Paternoster Row, London, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
299 
Missionary Income, . . 
Foreign Missionary Income, 
Foreign Force and Work. 


The figures for 1883 have failed to reach us at this writing, 
but we hope to have them in time for the Table at least, in next 
issue. The foreign fields of this Church are Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. The work in Canada has been included in the sta- 
tistics of the Bible Christians in Canada, and hence only those of 
the other two fields are given here. 


LXI. ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS, 
(Vol. VI., p. 369.) 
JAMES E. MATHESON, Sec., Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, London, England. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
‘Communicants,. . . 58,406 1,004 
Foreign Mission Income, $9,979 


Foreign Force and Results, 


Ordained Missionaries, . ...... I 18 
Medical Missionaries, 
Teaching Missionaries, . 
Women Missionaries, 
Native Evangelists, 
Native Communicants, 
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The foreign work here represented is mostly in China, though 
the station at Singapore has 35 of the native communicants, and 
that at Rampore Bauleah, in India, is one of much promise for the 
future. 


LXII. EsTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
(Vol. VI., p. 370.) 
J. T. MACLAGAN, Sec. and Treas., 6 N. St. David St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 

Members, . . 5 30,000 539,292 9,292 
Foreign Mission Income, $5,846 

Foreign Force and Results. a 

Europeans Ordained. . . ... . 15 12 3 less 
102 98 4 less 
 Communicants . . 320 415 95 more 
Value of property in the Missions . $180,000 


The largest net gain has been at Darjeeling and Kalimpoong. 

In our estimate of the Foreign Mission Income, we have aim- 
ed to include sums contributed in the mission fields. 

The cost of administration is per cent. 

We are glad to see the Evangelistic work in some of the Mis- 


sions is being blessed to an increase of converts in the Mission 
Churches. 


LXIII.—FREE AND REFORMED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
(Vol. VI., p. 372.) 
Dr. GEORGE SMITH, Sec., 15 N. Bank St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
280,000 314,027 34,027 
S.S. Scholars . .-. 200,226 207,917 . 7,691 

Foreign Mission $332,780 $389,180 $56,400 

Foreign Force and Results. | 

Europeans, Ordained . ..... 38 37 less 
Medical . . 5 3 
" Lay Teachers and Artisans . 30 32 2 more 
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Natives, II 13 2 more 
“ Helpers and Teachers . . ; 437 412 25 less 
ee $4,261 $9,404 $5,143 “ 
Cost of Administration . eo ae $9,339 Cost per cent. 2.46, 


The income (1883) given above is the total, from all sources, 
as per Report, p.6. The ordained missionaries are one less than 
the previous year, and the medical missionaries, two less ; native 
helpers and teachers 25 less. All other items in the foreign 
work show progress, while the advance in growth and income at 
home, and in native contributions abroad is quite remarkable. 

The make up and tables of the Missionary Reports of this 
Church present the subject matter with much clearness, though in 
the Financial accounts we would gladly have more details. Every 
salary should be separately stated. 

The growth and development of this Church at home and 
abroad since 1843 become a very convincing argument for the 
voluntary principle and practice in support of religion. 

We are glad to see this Church is beginning a new mission to 
the Jews, at Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee. 


LXIV—UNITED PRESBYTERIANS OF SCOTLAND. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 372.) 
Rev. James Buchanan, Sec., College Building, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Congregations . ... . 551 558 7 
533 583 re) 
Communicants . . 174,557 178,195 3,638 
Foreign Mission Income — $173,215 $182,674 $9,459 

Foreign Force and Results. 

Europeans, Ordained ... . @ 47 55 8 
i Doctors and Teachers . 9 8 I less 
10 13 3 more 

Natives, Ordained . . 16 20 4 

‘© Helpers and Teachers 370 418 48 

 Communicants, . . . 10,215 1,519 1,304 
 ~Pupils. . 12,000 1,349 
Contributions . . . . $32,826 $43,771 $10,945 


Here is gratifying evidence of growth and progress both at 
home and abroad. 
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ORIGINAL SECESSION CHURCH. We have been favored with 
the Foreign Mission Report of this Church in Scotland, but we are 
not able to learn from it the Home Strength of the Church in Scot- 
land, nor the number of missionaries or converts in their foreign 
work. The one mission is at Seoni, Central India, and the Foreign 
Mission Income was $3,495. Valuable school-work is prosecuted, 
and one baptism is reported. We would gladly know more of this 
work, and of the Home Strength of the Church. 


LXV.—IRISH PRESBYTERIANS. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 373.) 


Rev. W. F. Stevenson, D.D., Con., 12 May Street, Belfast, Ireland. 
Rev, George Bellis, D.D., Sec., Belfast, Ireland, 


Home Strength. 1882. 1883. Years’s Gain. 
37 37 re) 
632 632 re) 
91,025 92,588 1563 
Communicants. . . - . . 102,825 103,548 723 
Foreign Mission Income . . $34,133 $54,505 $20,372 

Foreign Force. 

Europeans,Ordained. . . . 13 13 

Natives, Ordained. . .. . 8 10 2 

‘¢ Helpers and Teachers . 35 38 3 
-Communicants , .. 360 370 10 
1685 1710 25 
1788 2054 266 


The cost of administration, as we make it, is 4.62 per cent. 
This Report (1883) has some rare excellencies. Each missionary’s 
Salary is stated separately and other expenses are given with all 
desirable detail, with one exception,—“ Proportion of General Ex- 
penses, £221.s1.d4."’ Weare not able to understand whether this 
item is made up wholly of rent, care and incidental expenses of 
Mission House (Offices), or includes also a part of one or more 
Official salaries. If all the home officers serve without salary, we 
would gladly know the fact. 


The Local Report of the Mission in Gujarat, India, shows faith- 
ful work and encouraging progress, obstructed somewhat at pres- 
ent, we are sorry to see, by interference of the “ Salvation Army” 
under Major Tucker. We welcome all aims and efforts (even though 
seeming to us erratic) for saving souls, provided they prove effect- 
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ive in accomplishing this object. But interference with the aims 
and efforts, work and wishes, of other Christian men, aiming at the 
same object in their own way, is a sin of no common magnitude. 
We condemned the Bombay officials for interfering with Major 
Tucker in his efforts to do service for Christ in his own way. We 
condemn Major Tucker with equal severity for interfering with the 
missionaries and their work in Gujarat, and regard his as the grav- 
er offense because of his claim to be a Christian teacher and work- 
er, and because of his own experience of the wrong of such inter- 
ference. 

These missionaries in Gujarat are giving special attention to 
planting and cherishing Christian villages and communities of nat- 
ive converts,—a department of work which in some cases has not 
proved satisfactory ; and hence the ultimate results in Gujarat will 
be observed with the more special interest. 


LXVI.—CuInA INLAND MIsSION. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 374.) 


B, Broomhall, Sec,, 6 Pyrland-road, Mildmay, London, England. 


This society represents no one branch of the Church, but re- 
ceives funds and workers from any and all branches of the Church, 
as the Lord may incline men to give or go. 


Foreign Force and Results. 1882. 1283. Year's Gain, 
Europeans, Ordained . . ... . 12 14 2 
40 42 2 

“ Married Women ... 28 : 30 2 

Unmarried .... 17 20 3 
Natives, Helpersand Teachers . 102 102 oO 
Communicants..... 1080 1100 20 
Foreign Mission Income. . . . $56,158 $66,168 $10,010 


The last item above (Income) uses official figures ; and all the 
figures for 1882 are official. But for 1883 we have failed to find 
either workers or communicants classified or distinctly stated. 
From a careful reading of the monthly numbers of China’s Millions 
we make a moderate estimate, probably somewhat too low, as we 


notice the number of missionaries mentioned at the annual meeting 
in 1884, is 


Missionaries andtheir wives. ........ 62 
31 
a women unmarried. ....... 33 
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The persevering and self-sacrificing labors of these misionaries 
are constraining the respect and commendation of men sustained b 
the Mission Boards. Ina recent letter to his secretary, Rev. H.C. 
Du Bose, of our Southern Presbyterian Church, writes: 


“Without discussing the workings of this body [the China Inland Mission] in 
England and China, it is only to the point to say, that at the beginning of 1883 it had 
70 men, besides the ladies, as I have been informed, preaching in China. During 1883 
60 more men have arrived, or are being sent forth. If Mr. Taylor lives, it is not dif- 
ficult to prophesy that in ten years the China Inland Mission will equal in numbers the 
other missionaries from all lands and churches, all boards and societies, As ‘ unto him 
that hath shall be given,’ no mortal can say what the future of this mission may not be. 
The London Missionary Society, after 70 years’ work, has 25 men; the American 
Board about 20; the Northern Presbyterian Church about 30; the English Presbyteri- 
ans, working only in China, about 18; other bodies from a half dozen to a dozen each, 
‘all playing at missions’—i, e. the home churches, not the men in the foreign field. 
The Banner of the China Inland Mission is FAITH. They promise no salary, and 
never know when they will receive or how much. . . This mission has developed the 
plan of se/f support. Some of the boards send out men of wealth, who receive likewise 
the common salary. In this ‘ Taylor Mission,’ as it is called, it is said that one-fourth 
support themselves, another fourth have some personal property, another fourth are 
aided by special friends, while only the remaining fourth receive about $20 for single, 
and $40 for married men a month,”’ 


The China Inland Mission was organized in 1865. We need 
not discuss the wisdom of its policy, but all friends of Missions to 
the heathen may well consider the large measure of blessing from 
God hitherto resting upon it and its work in China. 


LXVII.—LIvINGsToNE INLAND Mission. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 377.) 
Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness, Hon. Sec., East End Training Inst., London, England. 


Foreign Force and Results. 1882. 1883, Year’s Gain, 
European Workers, Men.... . 12 14 2 
‘ Women... 2 4 2 

Mission Income. . ...... . $16,235 25,000 9,365 
6 7 I 


The outlook for this mission is encouraging. The new sta- 
tion, Misongo, is said to be some 70 miles above Stanley Pool. At 
each of the five stations below the pool, the missionaries seem to be 
on most friendly terms with the natives, have more or less children 
in school, and audiences of 40 to 60 listening to the Gospel. The new 
steamer, ‘“‘ Henry Reed,” has reached the mission and is being 
refitted for service. 
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Mrs. Ingham, at Lukungu Station, seems delighted with her 
school, declaring : “ Never have I had pupils to equal these Congo 
children for intelligence and eagerness to receive instruction. 
Really I am as proud of my little school as a mother of her first 
bairn.” | 

For food they seem to rely somewhat on wild game. She 
writes : 


‘‘ Mr, Ingham shot an elephant, which makes capital beef, so we shall be able to 
give them plenty to eat. Indeed he has shot several lately, and these people have 
heard of the ‘ Mundele’ of Lukungu, who have never been aware of his existence be- 
fore. They greatly rejoice at the death of an elephant, as they cannot kill them them- 
selves, and not only do they furnish meat for all the country round, but every one killed 
leaves one enemy less to eat up the new corn and sugar cane which are just ripening,” 


Of a huge crocodile Mr. Ingham writes: 


‘«‘ It came out of the river several nights running, and tried to get our pigs. I was 
thinking to send down to Banza Manteka for a tiger trap, when one of the little boys 
came and told me he could see it. I shot it under the strong plate which protects the 
ear; and all hands being unable to drag it out of the river, we towed it round to the 
little stream and tied it up for the night, the Kroo boys looking forward to plenty beef 
on the morrow, The next day we skinned it and cut it open. We found in its stom- 
ach a portion of a pig (not mine), 105 stones, and two copper anklets of native make, 
such as the women wear, and two red beads, since identified as belonging to a woman, 
‘Vanga Mbote.’ It was 15 feet, 1 inch in length, and 4 feet, 9} inches around the 
body. The natives are horrified at sight of the anklets, and the Kroo boys would not 
eat any of it,” 


Of earnest mission work Mr. Frederickson writes: 


‘‘ We are visiting the towns and doing our best to spread the glad tidings. There 
are a great many within reach to which we can travel in safety, and where we receive 
great kindness at the hands of the people. In towns lying about a mile and a half from 
our station, Mukimbungu, we find no hindrance whatever to preaching the Gospel, and 
Mr. Westlind and myself agree that there are at least 4,000 or 5,000 people in them, so 
we have plenty to do.”’ 


LXVIII.—Lonpon SOcIETY FOR CHRISTIANIZING THE JEWS. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 377.) 


Secretaries at Mission House, 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C., Eng. 


1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Ordained Missionaries... ... . 24 30 6 
Unordained 27 28 I 
Colporteurs, Teachers and Readers 83 85 2 
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Details of the work of this society have not yet reached us. 


LXIX.—Co.oniAL AND ConTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 
(Vol. VI. p. 378.) 


Rev. Edward Forbes, D,D., Hon. Sec., 9 Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London, England. 


1882, 1883. Year's Gain. 
Catechists and Schoolmasters . . 50 44 
Female Teachers, etc... ... 87 92 5 more. 
Total Income. . . ...... $229,470 $235,170 $5,700 


$24,213 


Cost of Administration..... , or 11.47 per cent. 


Besides the above workers are many chaplains serving for 
short periods on the continent. The wide fields of this society’s 
operations are in British North America, India, China, Mauritius, 
West Indies, South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
We find no classifications of scholars in schools, or communicants 
gathered into churches, though there is evidence that there are 
such results, the converts being gathered into the regular diocesan 
churches. Of the work on the Continent the Report says: “ Great 
opportunities have been found for doing good, and constant testi- 
mony is given to the spiritual benefits conferred.” 

Of the work of this society in British America we find a special 
interest in that among the Indians. The Bishop of Algoma writes: 


‘Since my consecration I have had a great many means and opportunities of meas- 
uring the Indian need and capacity for social and religious improvements, I have 
preached to them, prayed with them, sung the songs of Zion with them round the camp- 
fire, sat with them at their tables, rowed and paddled with them in their canoes, listened 
to their speeches at several ‘ pow-wows,’ and, as the result of it all, I herewith avow 
myself the Indians’ friend, and stand ready to do what in me lies for their social and 
religious-elevation. To this end I am studying their language, and will not cease, God 
willing, till I can tell them ‘the wonderful works of God in their own tongue.’ ” 


This Bishop has a firm conviction that the American Indians 
“rightly dealt with,” may be readily redeemed from savagery and 
raised as high in Christian civilization and spiritual experience and 
life as any other people. And ample testimony to this effect is 
furnished in this Report. Rev. Keshegowenene, long a minister of 
the Gospel, writes : 


“I feel deeply thankful to see much spiritual good is being accomplished among 
my people, a people who have been so long in darkness, and many of them in degrada- 
tion. . . Comparatively a brief period has elapsed since they were heathens, living 
in bark wigwams and utterly uncivilized. Now, in the full enjoyment of civilized life 
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in their pleasant and comfortable homes, they read God’s word, sing and pray at their 
morning and evening devotions,and when Sunday comes they rise early to be ready for 
the S. School and the services of the Sanctuary, saying in their hearts with David, 
‘We will go into the house of the Lord,—our feet shall stand in thy gates, Oh Jerusa- 
lem!’ . . . Our cottage meetings have been largely attended and greatly blessed.”’ 


Other workers, both Indian and European, give like testimony 
to the power of God’s truth and spirit, mentioning cases of Christian 
living and dying, one case, that of an old Ojibwa Chief, Nakwahgwa, 
whose life was one of Christian integrity and fidelity, and whose 
death was most calm and peaceful, his eyes filling with tears of joy 
and gratitude that he had been brought to know of Christ and His 
precious. salvation. Would it not be well if this society would 
tabulate the pupils in its schools, and the numbers hopefully con- 
verted under its labors every year, though they are gathered into 
the regular churches not wholly under its jurisdiction ? 


LX X.—CHRISTIAN FAITH SOCIETY. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 378.) 


The income of this society is now derived, not from the con- 
tributions of the living, but from funds acquired while engaged in 
the more active work of evangelizing Negroes in the West Indies. 
Its income the past year was about $11,380. Of the expenditure 


of this amount we fail to obtain details. 


LXXI.—SoutH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOcIETY. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 380.) 
Com. E. Poulden, R. N., Sec., 11 Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London, England. 


Foreign Force and Work. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
Stations ... 20 
Europeans, Ordained. . ... . 14 
II 
Native Christians. ...... 160 

Mission Income... . ... . . $56,195 $76,120 $19,925 


The number baptized at Ooshooia since 1872 is 194. Ata 
meeting in London last February, under presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, the Earl of Shaftsbury, among others, and among other 
points discussed, said: 


‘*T think there is no record at all like the record of this Mission. To say nothing 
of the inhospitable character of that region, and of the dreadful climate, I would point 
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to the terrible condition and appearance of the people. Those who came in contact 
with the natives described them as belonging to the lowest type of the human race, 
utterly incapable of any higher thought than that of eating, drinking and sleeping. On 
this point we had the opinion of a very great philosopher, a man who had studied 
human nature in all its forms, and than whom there was no greater authority on a sub- 
ject of that kind—I mean the late Mr. Charles Darwin. He saw these people; he 
examined their peculiarities during a voyage on board the “ Beagle,” along the shores of 
Tierra del Fuégo, and he came to the conclusion that the task of improving them would 
be utterly hopeless, that they were no better than mere animals, and that, in fact, while 
animals might be taught something, the natives of that region could be taught nothing. 
Yet this was the race of men,—a race, I may remark, which seemed at that time to have 
no idea of any race superior to themselves, or of any other state of existence,—this, I 
say, was the race of men whom Allen Gardiner dertermined to assail with Christian 
weapons. He determined to see what the power of the Gospel could do, to see what, 
by God’s blessing upon the means employed, could be done to elevate those who were 
apparently the most degraded specimens of the human race. I say I know nothing like 
this. I am perfectly astounded when I read the recora of the doings of the men who 
have engaged in that work; I am astounded when I am told, or when I read, of what 
they have achieved. The only explanation which can be offered is that to be found in 
the words ‘ What hath God wrought?’ And will it not lead us to the conclusion that 
one should never despair with regard to mission work? I believe that in the whole 
human race there are none so lost, none so degraded, none whose case is apparently so 
utterly hopeless, that by the grace of God, and through the influence of Christian prin- 
ciples, it may not be brought to a level quite equal to our own. You have been told 
_ what these Fuégian people were, of their physical and moral degradation, of their fero- 
city, their ignorance, and their untrustworthiness. Look at their present state! Whata 
change has taken place! What have you now? You have an industrious people en- 
gaged inthe arts of agriculture, and performing many of the duties of civilized life. 
Moreover, they have among them a translation of the Holy Scriptures into the Yaghan 
language by the Rev. Thomas Bridges, who has given them a written character; and 
translated the Gospels of St, Luke, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles into their own 
tongue. Is that nothing? To go no further, is not that one of the greatest missionary 
triumphs ever achieved ?”’ 


LX XI.—EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(See Vol. VI., p. 380.) 
Rev. John Lowe, F. R. C. S. Es, Sec., 56 George Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 


Of this income $26,250 was in legacies, always a varying and 
uncertain source. | 

In connection with the Training Institution and Dispensary 
in Edinburgh 5,656 patients were registered on first visits, 2,950 
patients were visited at their houses, 290 cases of midwifery were 
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attended, and 269 children were vaccinated. Altogether more than 
10,000 visits were made to patients at their homes, and 11,812 vis- 
ited the Dispensary. Four graduates have received Medical Mis- 
sionary appointments, and have left for their fields abroad. Two 
others associated in the work have also received appointments, and 
six new students have been accepted, making the present number 
17. Speaking of the work and some of the workers of this society 


Dr. J. H. Wilson said: 


‘They had Dr. Gunn, with his young wife, in their lonely home in the New Heb- 
rides, the only Europeans in the midst of a heathen or semi-heathen people, who had 
begun their most hopeful work in that most interesting part of the world. They had Dr. 
Prinski Scott, who was now laboring in connection with the Jewish Mission of the Es- 
tablished Church at Smyrna, He had the pleasure of visiting his dispensary when he 
was in the East, and of seeing some of the people who gathered at his Medical Mission 
to have his advice; and Dr. Scott told him that he had had as many as 7000 patients 
last year. He had also the opportunity of seeing the need there was for a Medical Mis- 
sion at Damascus. That city had for them interesting associations with the past, and in 
its present condition it was one of the most important cities in the East. He said the 
friends there were looking forward with longing eyes, and with the highest expectations, 
to the Mission they were about to establish. Last year he went to a Sunday evening 
service in the Royal Infirmary, and had the opportunity of hearing a most earnest, faith- 
ful and evangelical sermon delivered by a young medical student. The preacher was 
Dr. Mackinnon, who was just about to be sent out to Damascus, and he felt assured he 
would do a blessed service in that most interesting city. He did not know any more 
important service we could render at the present time to the East, than that of sending 
out earnest, skilful, and devoted Medical Missionaries. Alluding next to the Medical 
‘Mission at Nazareth, he said there was no part of the East to which he felt so drawn as 
to Nazareth. He had seen Bethlehem, the birthplace of our Lord; he had seen the Sea 
of Galilee, the district around which was the scene of much of His ministry; he had 
seen the Mount of Olives, the place of His devotions ; and Jerusalem, the place of His 
crucifixion ; but he was most of all attracted to Nazareth. Ue would never forget the 
day on which he laid the memorial stone of the Medical Mission Hospital there. The 
most prominent object on the hills was the English Orphan School for girls, and the 
next prominent object was Dr. Vartan’s house and the hospital. On that day they had a 
gathering of nearly 200 boys and girls, and about 300 men and women. They had a 
double service, in Arabic and in English; and when he was in the act of laying the 
stone, he had a feeling which he never had in all his life before. When he looked 
around upon those hills of Nazareth, which had been so familiar to the eyes of our bless- 
ed Lord in the days of His flesh, and which He must so often have trod with His own 
human feet ; when he called to remembrance all His life there, he could not but think 
that what they were doing in His name, and in the name of the subscribers to the Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society, was what would be specially well-pleasing in His 
sight, Who there and in the regions around went about continually doing good. Next 
morning, on riding out of the town, he was almost startled to see a large signboard with 
‘Edinburgh Medical Mission’ in large characters upon it. It was the last thing they 
Saw as they took their departure. Dr. Vartan had evidently got his feet firmly estab- 
lished in Nazareth, and not less so his energetic wife.”’ 
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If we mistake not this Mrs. Vartan is a sister of the lamented 
Dr. Southon who so nobly gave his life to this same work in Cen- 
tral Africa, gaining such favor and strong influence with Chief 
Mirambo. 
Dr. Schofield, of the C. I. M., who recently died in China, was 
also a student of this Institution. From an Obituary notice of him 
in this Report, take the following : 


MEMORIAM.—Rodert H. A. Schofield, M.A., M.B. Oxon., B.Sc. TLond., 
FLR.C.S. LEng., Medical Missionary, Tat-yuen-Fu.—Another young standard-bearer 
has fallen on the high places of the field !—one richly endowed with rare gifts and qual- 
ifications for the work of a Medical Missionary. His cultured mind, his high profes- 
sional accomplishments, his enthusiastic devotion to scientific study, and to his work as 
a surgeon, could not fail to have secured for Dr. Schofield at home high and honorable 
distinction ; but receiving, as he believed he did, a call from God to preach Christ 
among the heathen, he conferred not with flesh and blood, but, bidding farewell to his 
home, his kindred, and his friends, he chose the lot of a humble missionary! ’’ 


LXXIIIL—BrITISH SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIANIZING THE JEWS. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 380.) 
Rev. J. Dunlap, Sec., 96 Great Russell St., London, W. C., England. 


1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
$34,197 $47,270 $13,073 
Unordained ..... 8 9 I 
Unpaid workers. . ....... 12 So 68 


The mission fields of this society are some six stations in Eng- 
land, and on the continent Adrianople, Breslau, Hamburg, Konigs- 
berg, Lemberg, Nuremberg, Odessa, Prague, Rome, Vienna, War- 
saw, and Wurtemberg. The Reports of the workers and the re- 
sults at each station are full of interest,and might be given at great 
length of the same kind as the few cases we gave in Vol. VL., p. 
381, would our space permit. Many of the workers report Jewish 
converts baptized; one, six ; another, nine, and so on; but we find 
no summary of statistics giving the whole number for the year. 
Would not such a summary encourage the hearts of the donors 
and friends of this society ? 

The cost of administration, as nearly as we can ascertain, is 
15.25 per cent. 


LXXIV.—CotoniAL Missionary Society. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 382.) 
Rev. W. S. H. Fielden, Sec,, Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E. C., England. 


1882. 1883. Year's Gain. 
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This society is the agency of the Independent or Congrega- 
tional Churches of Great Britain for Christian work among her 
colonies in all parts of the world. Many churches and workers are 
assisted, and evidently a large amount of good is accomplished, 
but no summary of statistics is furnished. 

The cost of administration is (g77.$39%oeygq = 18.12 per cent. 


LXXV.—BasLe MIsSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(See Vol. VI., p. 382.) 


J. Hasse, Ed. Sec., Basle Mission House, Switzerland. 


Foreign Force and Results. 1882. 1883. Year's Gain, 
Europeans, Ordained ..... . 82 83 I 
34 34 re) 
Natives, Ordained . ... . 25 26 I 
‘© Helpers and Teachers . 317 286 31 less 
Communicants ... 7,225 7268 


The work of this Society on the Gold Coast, Africa, continues 
to share in large blessing, and the same is true of its work in In- 
dia. In China, Rev. Mr. Lechler, who began work there in 1847, 
and endured much in the early days of the mission, is still earnest, 
hopeful and abundant in labor. A tourist, reporting a recent inter- 
view with him, says: 


‘‘He related one incident concerning the faithfulness of a Christian Chinese preacher, 
which I regard as a complete and satisfactory answer to all those that do not believe in 
Chinese Christian steadfastness. A man, of some ability, who had been preaching for a 
number of months in a certain village, was seized by the people and taken intoa neigh- 
boring idcl temple, where they commanded him to burn incense to the idol. This he 
positively refused to do, and replied he was a Christian, and that he no longer could 
conscientiously perform any heathen rites. At this saying, the multitude was enraged, 
and replied very harshly that they would give him the choice either to offer incense or 
else to die. Without any hesitation whatever the man answered, ‘I will never offer 
incense to another idol as long as I live. . You may take my life, but God has said, 
that we should not fear those that kill the body, and after that have no more power, 
but that we should fear him. Kill me if you will, but I can never deny the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for me.’ Such is, indeed, as noble a testimony of the sustaining power 
of the Christian faith as was ever recorded of the early martyrs, They took him imme- 
diately to the edge of a steep precipice, where they cut off his head and threw his body 
into the stream below. . Blessed be God for such glorious Christian testimonies coming 
from those who are a despised people in America.” 
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The statistics of each mission field, so nearly as we can ascer- 
tain them, are: 


Africa, Gold Coast. India. China. Total, 

51 63 15 129 
European Men ..... .- 28 63 13 104 
Wemen . . « 24 49 10 83 
Natives, Ordained . . .. . 4 18 4 26 
63 180 43 286 

5000 8000 2000 15,000 

 Communicants .. . 2026 3842 1400 7268 


V. ANNUAL ASSEMBLIES AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. — 


Many of our annual church gatherings, occurring in May and 
June, have shown growing interest ; and taken favoring action in 
regard to foreign missions. Their financial statements, in case of 
foreign missionary organizations, have shown gratifying advances. 


The Southern Baptists, meeting in Baltimore, Md., reported total 
income $80,465.87, the largest ever received in one year, and $15,800 
above the average for twelve years. Steady progress is reported in 
all their fields,with persecution in some, notably Bahia, So. America. 


The Baptists, North, at their meeting in Detroit, reported a 
total income of $328,517.21, and a debt also of $22,369.67, but with 
resolute faith and zeal took into consideration an offer of the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission,with its grave responsibilities and proposed 
enlargement in the valley of the Upper Congo, Central Africa. 


The M. E. Church, South, reports a year of most efficient ser- . 
vice, on the part of Missionaries and home officials, with gratifying 
increase of funds and missionaries, the beginning of a new mission 
in Havana, Cuba, anda net gain of some 6,000 native communicants. 


The M. E. Church, North, has signalized a year of growing 
strength, at home and abroad, by appointing five new Bishops, one 
of them the venerable and indefatigable William Taylor, the World’s 
Evangelist, though now made Bishop of Africa, perhaps in recog- 
nition of Africa’s being the darkest and most fitting home for a 


Bishop whose heart and plans still grasp and compass the whole 
world! 


The Disciple Church, within two years past, has established a 
mission in Central India and another in Japan, and are now plan- 
ning for a new mission in Africa. 
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The United Presbyterians have just reported one of the most 
prosperous years in the entire history of their foreign missions, 
and much the same may be said of the Lutherans, the Evangelical 
Association, and several other branches of our American Zion, es- 
pecially of the Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists of Canada. 


The Echoes of the May Meetings in London, those of the 
Church Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, the Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans, and others, bring tidings of cheering progress, of 
large increase in converts won to Christ, and of funds increased, 
or well sustained, and of a spirit of truest devotion and self-sacri- 
fice by those who have fallen in the mission fields. 


That we may not pass adverse points wholly in silence, a word 


is due to the very serious trouble in the General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland, in case of Rev. Mr. Hastie, the late 


principal of their Calcutta Mission Institution. He claimed and 


received a hearing on his petitions against the Foreign Mission 
committee for recalling him, and by his earnest pleas, held the 
excited Assembly at the remarkable length of nearly ezght hours ! 

He seems to have secured the sympathy and support of his 
Presbytery ; and doubtless many who heard him in Assembly, and 
many others who read his able but too bitter and trenchant pleas, 
will feel that the real principles involved, urged with the same ability 
and proper “ Suavitur tn modo,” would have carried the Assembly 
overwhelmingly in his favor to the utter confusion and overthrow 
of the Foreign Committee. As it was the Assembly were divided 
and the majority voted to confirm his recall. This result illustrates 
the almost unavoidable issue in such cases. When a non-ecclesias- 
tical Mission Board or Committee.recall a Missionary, duly or- 
dained, and set apart to this sacred work by a regular court of 
Christ’s Church, they may safely calculate, in-nine cases out of ten, 
if not in ninety-nine out of a hundred, that he will speak and write 
and act under such an irrepressible sense of the wrong inflicted 
upon him, that his words and actions will be taken to confirm the 
charges of bad temper and insubordination ; and he will thus be- 
come his own hangman. 

But is this a wise and christian use to make of an ordained 
minister of the Gospel and thus to destroy his usefulness ? Is it 
the way to restore an erring brother in the spirit of meekness, the 
officials remembering their own liability to err ? Gal. vi. I. 

The crime charged upon Rev. Mr. Hastie for which he was re- 
called, was “ temper and disposition.” But did not the convener, 
Dr. Scott, and also Dr. Story and Dr. Phin, furnish equally positive 
evidence, in the controversy before the Assembly, that they, too, 
had tempers and dispositions ? And if to be adjudged and con- 
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demned for their tempers and vituperative words, would they not 
prefer to have their trial in a regular Court of the Church, rather 
than to be first condemned without trial, by a non-ecclesiastical 
Secretary or Board ? 

In case of Presbyterian Missionaries, when recalled, it is urged 
that if they feel wronged they can petition the Church courts for 
redress ; and Mr. Hastie’s case shows that such petition is possible. 
But besides the intense feeling of wrong inflicted, inciting such re- 
called Missionary to say and do things to his own injury, 
there is the damage already inflicted on his reputation by his recall, 
and the certainty that many minds will prejudge his case, and be 
ready to believe the wise and good mission officials must know 
some terrible things fully justifying their action. This makes every 
such recall of a Missionary, by a non-ecclesiastical mission Secre- 
tary or Board, a positive injustice from which the Church courts 
are under sacred obligations to protect their ministers. | 


We shall be told that Mr. Hastie’s first exhibition of “ temper 
and disposition” was in Calcutta, before he came into collision with 
the foreign committee. Granting all that is charged or can be 
charged on this head, considerate and impartial minds must note at 
least two things. 

1. First, any and all errors of Mr. Hastie in Calcutta were in 
process of correction by means of their self-inflicted penalty with- 
out any interference of the home officials with such an extreme in- 
fliction. Left to his self-inflicted penalty and disabilities, and to his 
own reflection, with a little timely christian sympathy and advice, 
there is room to nope his better feelings and judgment would have 
reacted and he been saved to himself, to his Church, and to the 
mission work. 

2. But on the worst possible supposition, viz. that Mr. Hastie 
was incapable of profiting from experience, and there was no pos- | 
sibility of his further usefulness in the Mission, then there was his 
Presbytery which ordained him and inducted him into his position 
and work, and which was the only proper and responsible body to 
sit in judgment on his ministerial character. Tothis Presbytery he 
should have been relegated for trial, and that, too, without any 
prejudice or injury first inflicted upon him by the foreign mission 
committee. 

We may be told that the right of recall is embodied in the 
rules of the foreign board or committee, and that they only exer- 
cised a stipulated right in recalling Mr. Hastie. “ Stipulated right!” 
That it was for which Shylock clamored, insisting on his stipulated 
“ pound of flesh.” But these mission officials took d/00d as well 
as flesh. The right to take a poundof flesh is “ a judgment maim’d 
and most imperfect,” and the crime of mission officials is that they 
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have the stipulation inserted in their rules; and when inserted, if 
they claim the right, we do affirm it is a right not right to be ex- 
ercised ; and if in exercising it they take blood, too, then they 
come under condemnation, and the Church of Christ in which they 
are brethren, with their victim, and fellow-heirs of the grace of God, 
is under sacred obligations alike to condemn the officials and pro- 
tect the missionary. 

We might urge the specialities of this case—that Mr. Hastie 
had not only been ordained by his Presbytery, as foreign mission- 
ary, but had been specially inducted or installed in his official po- 
sition and duties at Calcutta; so that his removal from them by 
the non-ecclesiastical mission committee or Secretary, was really a 
contempt of Presbytery and Ecclesiastical order. We might urge 
the mistake (not to say, crime) of Convener Scott, in encouraging 
and inciting Mr. Hastie to write him so freely and fully as he did 
against Miss Pigott, and then placing his (Mr. Hastie’s) letters 
and charges in the hands of Miss Pigott, without first asking and 
obtaining Mr. Hastie’s consent to his doing so—thus inflicting upon 
his Missionary the civil suit and all the consequent misfortunes. 
Must not all candid minds see at once that whatever is Mr. Hastie’s 
offense in this case—whether of ‘‘ temper and disposition,” or lack 
of prudence and sound judgment, Dr. Scott is particeps criminis, in 
the fullest sense, and deserves to share equally in all losses, whether 
of property or of reputation? We are not justifying Mr. Hastie’s 
charges against Miss Pigott. Whether true or false, he had no 
business to make them without proof sufficiently positive and abun- 
dant, to substantiate them in a court of justice. 

But, on the other hand, those charges, while in the keeping of 
Convener Scott, were comparatively harmless; fitted to awaken 
anxious care and watchfulness, doubtless, anent the work in Cal- 
cutta ; but who can fail to see that had Dr. Scott acted the part of 
a wise and prudent Convener, he would have held that correspon- 
dence zuter nos, and so kindly reminded Mr. Hastie of his peril in 
the absence of proof positive to substantiate the charges, as to have 
induced more thoughtful consideration, and thus to have saved 
Mr. Hastie, and very likely Miss _— also, to the church, and to 
the work of missions ? 

Flow is it that the very leaders of the Church, those who are 
ever lamenting the paucity of young candidates for the ministry, 
and praying most earnestly that God will raise up 

“More laborers for white harvest fields ”— 
who are ever urging their elders and churches to contribute more 
generously to the educational funds for supporting young men 
through the long curriculum of eight or ten years’ study in prepa- 
ration for the ministry—how is it that these leaders can so readily, 
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with so little compunction, impair, or destroy the usefulness, and 
even compass the ecclesiastical ruin, of such a man as William 
Hastie? Instead of such an issue should we not rather expect 
such leaders of the Church to be on their knees, days and nights, 
in tears and prayers to God for help to enable them to save such 
young ministers, to themselves, to the Church, and to this work 
of God among the heathen? What is better fitted to please the 
devil, or make angels weep, than the sight of such old ministers, 
availing themselves of technical stipulations in their “ bill of rights,” 
and summoning wit and eloquence, irony and anger to their aid to 
crush a young brother minister and destroy his usefulness! Thank 
God for the ove* voice in this Scotch Assembly revealing due con- 
sideration and well-balanced judgment of the issues involved in this 


*Professor Flint, who was received with loud applause from the galleries, said he 
would submit a motion, but he would not support it by any speech, and that because of 
the line of argument that had been followed, and especially because Dr. Story had made 
such charges in regard to Mr. Hastie as malignity, dishonourableness, untruthfulness, 
unscrupulousness, and treachery. (Hear, hear.) He could not speak in a proper frame 
of temper in regard to charges of that kind. He would, therefore, simply propose the 
following resolution, which entirely expressed his feelings in regard to the matter : 

‘‘ The General Assembly having had laid before it the special report of the Foreign 
Mission Committee and having heard Mr. Hastie on his complaints and petitions, and 
Dr. Scott in reply, resolve, on the first complaint and petition to disallow the crave of 
the petitioner to be found still ae jure e¢ de facto the Principal of the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution at Calcutta, but find that his summary dismissal was not warranted, was 
of doubtful competency under the regulations applicable to ordained missionaries to 
India, and seemed by implication to reflect, not only on his qualification as Principal, 
but on his moral character, although such a reflection was certainly not intended : deem 
it, therefore, due to Mr. Hastie distinctly to record that they are as satisfied of the moral 
earnestness and excellence of his character as they are of his intellectual abilities and 
attainments, and that the General Assembly’s Institution at Calcutta has not had, since 
Dr. Duff, a more talented, enthusiastic, or successful educational head. (Oh, oh, and 
applause.) The General Assembly further resolve that a committee be appointed to 
confer with Mr. Hastie as to the condition and requirements of the Church of Scotland’s 
missionary work in Calcutta, and to consider as to the advisability of the Church again — 
availing herself of his talents and experience in the mission field ; that the committee be 
instructed to report on this subject to next Assembly; and that the Foreign Mission 
Committee be instructed to continue payment of Mr. Hastie’s salary to this date. (Oh, 
oh.) As to the second complaint and petition, the General Assembly cannot approve 
of the imparting to Miss Pigot of Mr. Hastie’s communications and statements regard- 
ing the female branch of the mission at Calcutta, and consider that the committee should 
of itself have caused to be instituted an inquiry into the truth of the said communi- 
cations and statements. The Assembly refuse the pecuniary crave of the petition, on 
the ground that it would not be a proper use of the mission funds.” 

Mr. Gordon, Glasserton, seconded the motion. 
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unhappy case. But considerate and just as it was, we may not 
wonder that it failec. As before intimated, the recall of a Mission- 
ary,by the Mission Board or Secretary, so prejudices and prejudges 
his case, and so enlists the officers and their friends in efforts to 
justify and confirm their action, that a fair trial and unbiased judg- 
ment in an ecclesiastical court is no longer to be expected. Prof. 
Flint’s motion obtained go votes, while the motion to confirm Mr. 
Hastie’s recall received 193 votes—a majority of 103; and thus 
this young brother, of rare gifts, energies and acquisitions, as ad- 
mitted by all, feels himself condemned and lost to the Church of 
his early love and reverence, to whose service for Christ he had 
consecrated his life with its brightest hopes and holiest ambitions 
and aspirations. 

We speak thus of this case, not for the sake of William Hastie 
and the Scotch Church alone, but in the interest of the thousands 
of foreign missionaries, and of this sacred work among the heathen. 
Too long has this wretched system of master and servant* obtained 
in the conduct of foreign missions. Of all the missionaries of our 
foreign boards and committees having this “ pound of flesh ”’ stip- 
ulation in their charters, every man is in like peril, liable to be made 
a victim any moment he may come under the displeasure of his 
Secretary. This system is degrading. It brings this most sacred 
work of the Church down to a level with the secular business of 
the counting-room, the common barter of the shambles, and the 
domestic service of the cook-room. It emasculates the mission- 
aries, depriving them of manliness, independence and self-reliance, 
the very elements of character most necessary to be kept in vigor- 
ous exercise for the successful performance of their distant and 
difficult work. It destroys the parity of God’s ministers, this fun- 
damental and essential element of Presbyterianism. It dishonors 
Christ and His Church, the one divine institution, to which alone 
—not to Mission Boards and Secretaries—He committed all rights 
and powers of discipline. 

fA.s we love this work of missions, and long to have the heathen 
brought to know of salvation through atoning blood, we implore 
the churches and church courts of Christendom to withhold from 
their foreign boards and Secretaries this power of recalling Mis- 
sionaries. And we appeal to all Mission boards and Secretaries to 
utterly refuse to exercise this power, to regard it as belonging only 
to the Church, never to be delegated to a non-ecclesiastical body. 

Time fails us to speak of the annual assemblies of the U. P. 
and Free Churches of Scotland and their grand record of advance 
in incomes and progress in their foreign missions. Glancing briefly 


* T call you nct servants . . . xv. 15. 
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at the American Presbyterian Assembly recently in session at Sara- 
toga, we should heartily join in their self-gratulations and re- 
joicings over their large foreign mission income, $693,122.70, and 
flattering success in the conduct of the missions, but for the fact 
that some of these missions the past year have been sadly unfruit- 
ful. Their Missions in India, almost barren for years—during the 
prolonged fight of Secretary Lowrie with the Saharanpur Presby- 
tery, and his persistent struggles to reverse its action and keep in 
the Missions its deposed member, whom the Lodiana Mission had 
unanimously conden:ned and reported to the Foreign Board’as un- 
worthy of support, and the Board itself had summarily dismissed,— 
had closed last year, as reported at Assembly, with a net loss of 
129 communicants, and their Mexico Mission had suffered a net 
loss of more than 406 communicants. Surely not rejoicing, but 
sorrow and humiliation, become us rather, over such losses. 

And here we must record such progress as was made, at this 
last Assembly, in the prolonged conflict between the Board, or 
rather Secretary Lowrie, and the Mission Church Court. 

This case is analogous to that which so intensely agitated the 
late Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland, to this ex- 
tent, that both originate in the assumption of ecclesiastical powers 
by the mission Secretaries, and their exercise of arbitrary authority 
to disregard or reverse the action of church courts. Dr. Scott can 
plead the stipulation in the bond. Dr. Lowrie cannot. For his 
bond specifies expressly that he shall “ appoint no ordained Mis- 
sionary to the foreign field without the recommendation of his 
Presbytery.” This man—the special favorite of Dr. L.—was not 
only without such recommendation, but was actually and solemnly 
deposed by his Presbytery, after a week’s careful and prayerful in- 
vestigation and trial, aided by four consultative members, three of 
whom were the oldest and ablest Missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board. And added to this was his condemnation by the 
whole Lodiana Mission and his summary dismissal by the Board 
itself. And yet, despite all this, Dr. Lowrie took up the deposed 
man, sent him back to the missions, and has kept up the fight to 
the present time. 

The case came up in the Assembly of 1883, and that Assem- 
bly took action rebuking the (Furrukhabad) Presbytery in India 
which Dr. Lowrie had induced to receive the deposed man in vio- 
lation of Presbyterian usage, rulings and constitution, and sent a 
mandate requiring it to reconsider its action and correct its record. 
The neglect and disrespect, with which this mandate was treated in 
India, are narrated in pp. 236-242 of this current volume. 

This subject was necessarily brought up again in the late As- 
sembly at Saratoga. It should have received early attention, frank 
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and full discussion and determinate action in full session of the 
Assembly. By what scheming and manipulations it was kept back 
till the last session, and the very last hours of the session, we do 
not undertake to narrate. We were not at the Assembly ; but we 
are told by some who were there, that the action was taken when 
near the point of adjournment, when more than half the commis- 
sioners had left, and the rest were pressing the closing formalities 
to adjournment, anxious to catch the outgoing trains. The pub- 
lished record of this last session (in the Vew York Evangelist) gives 
us the action in these words: 


“« The Judicial Committee presented the following report concerning the case of 
Rev. John I. Woodside, which was adopted : 

‘ That the resolution of the last General Assembiy (see Minutes, p. 628) in respect 
to the action of the Presbytery of Furrukhabad in respect to Rev. John S. Woodside, be 
revoked, and the whole case be, and the same is hereby referred to the Synod of India 
for examination and acjudication according to the Constitution of the Church.’ ”’ 


We leave this action to the careful and prayerful consideration 
of our readers, and especially to the sober reflection of thousands 
of Presbyterian pastors and elders and the hundreds of thousands 
of hermembership. They will please notice 

1. The way this action was compassed in the late Assembly. 

2. That no reason whatever is assigned for revoking the action 
of the previous Assembly. 

3. That that action of the previous Assembly was based on 
the constitution, the hitherto unvarying usage, and positive rulings 
of the Presbyterian Church, and received the unqualified approval 
of the best Presbyterian organs and authorities ; Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D., in the Presbyterran Review, declaring it “ eminently wise and 
righteous.” 

4. That by revoking that action the Assembly of 1883, stulti- 
fied itself, and, so far as its voice and vote can avail, it abrogated 
the constitution, unvarying usage and positive rulings of the Pres- 
byterian Church on which that action of 1883 was based. 

If a mistake had been made by the Assembly of 1883, we do 
not question the right of the Assembly of 1884 to demonstrate 
and correct such mistake. But no such mistake is shown, charged, 
or even intimated. The action of 1884, revoking that of 1883, is 
wholly arbitrary and without reason, demonstrating that this high- 
est court of the Presbyterian Church is capricious, vacillating and 
unreliable, as far as this one act can so demonstrate. With the con- 
flicting action of these two Assemblies on record, can Presbyte- 
rians ever again charge that the congregational polity is “a rope 
of sand,” or claim among themselves that they legislate according 
to the constitution, usage and rulings of their Church? As to the 
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last clause of the late Assembly’s action, referring “ the whole 
case to the Synod of India,” thoughtful readers will observe 

(1.) This places the aggrieved and suffering party, the Sahar- 
anpur Presbytery, at the mercy of those who inflicted the very in- 
justice complained against ! 

(2.) It not only sends the suffering party for redress to those 
who inflicted the wrong, but to those among whom it has no eccle- 
siastical standing. The Saharanpur Presbytery has no connection 
with the Synod of India. Inthe Am. Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly it has such connection and standing, and is entitled to a hear- 
ing and redress of the wrongs inflicted. Its claim rests, not only 
on the original and renewed contract between the Mission Boards 
of the Reformed Synod and Presbyterian Church, but on the vol- 
untary action of the Presbyterian General Assembly of 1879, (see 
Minvtes of 1879, p. 620, II. 2,) entitling the members of that Pres- 
bytery “to appoint commissioners to General Assembly,” in virtue 
of their connection with the Board of Foreign Missions. Here, in 
the American Assembly, is their proper, and only possible place of 
redress. The Assembly of 1883 evidently saw this and took just 
action in the case. For the Assembly of 1884 to revoke that ac- 
tion and send the wronged and suffering members of that Presby- 
bytery to the Synod of India, is just as considerate and merciful as 
it would have been in Czsar, to whom Paul appealed, to have first 
justified and acquitted him, and then to have revoked this action 
and sent him back to Jerusalem, referring the whole case to the 
Jewish Sanhedrim ! 

(3.) That this action of the late Assembly is not only self-stul- 
tifying, and places the aggrieved complainants at the mercy of those 
who inflicted the wrong, but it prolongs this most woeful conflict 
in the India Missions, and between them andthe Secretary in New 
York, engrossing the time, feelings, thoughts and energies of all 
parties, while the work of God suffers, and the barrenness of the 
missions for years has culminated this last year ina net loss of 129 
communicants |! 


We gladly turn from these distressing and humiliating facts to 
glance for a moment at 7he Pan Presbyterian Alliance and Foreign 
Missions. The greatest benefit from this Alliance we have looked 
for in this direction. We have hoped it would prove an effective 
agency for arousing deeper and more general interest and for enlist- 
ing far more energetic giving, praying and working for the heathen. 
’ Most of the papers and discussions of the sessions in Philadelphia, 
(1880) encouraged this hope. The labored papers prepared by Dr. 
Murray Mitchell and others were crowded out at Belfast by other 


discussions, and we must wait for them till they shall appear in the 
printed minutes. 
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If we rightly catch the drift of some views expressed, both at 
Philadelphia and at Belfast, there is a tendency in the Alliance to 
favor organic union in foreign missions between the Missionaries 
of different branches of the Church. To this we may confess very 
strong and decided objections. Whenever such organic union 
takes place in *the missions, the home churches represented by 
them still remaining apart, we anticipate eventually far more evil 
than good. If any or all the different branches of the Presbyterian 
Church will enter into organic union in Christendom, we will wel- 
come such union with joy. But for their representatives in the 
Missions to so unite makes the different kinds of Presbyterians 
more, instead of less; increasing divisions and complications already 
too numerous. 

Such utterances at Belfast on foreign missions, as have reached 
us, show a tide and tone of deep and earnest feeling and interest, 
and Dr. Fleming Stevenson’s address, which comes to us in TZhe 
(Belfast) Witness, was most admirable and inspiring. We would 
gladly give it entire to our readers. They will find a taste of it in 
the following extract. Speaking of Missionary boards and socie- 
ties, Dr. S. says : 


** Such societies are very noble.. Their founders fought the cause of missions when 
all the world about them was sunk in careless scorn; and they fought it with a magnifi- 
cent daring and a faith so glorious that men will always turn to the dawn of this cen- 
tury for inspiration in their noblest work. But if Christian men seem now agreed that 
the Word of God does not merely contain here and there a missionary chapter, or the 
music of a missionary Psalm or some clear word of prophecy, or more clear and com- 
manding word of Christ, but is throughout an intensely missionary book, the missionary 
spirit being of the very essence of its revelation; if it is a book that responds, with 
the sensitiveness of a Divine sympathy, to the cry of the lost but seeking spirit, to the 
burdened sigh of pagan Asia as well as to the anguish of those that doubt and yearn in 
Europe and America; if it is a book that proclaims, with every one of its tongues of 
fire, that there is a Kingdom of God to grow out from it, instinct with its own spirit, a 
kingdom of living men in whom its revelation will be seen in action, by whom its sym- 
pathy and its offer of life and rest will be borne to every nation, in whom the great 
hunger for the redemption of the wor!d has struck so deep that every one who is of that 
kingdom must hunger with the same intensity, and look out on the world with the very 
eyes of Christ, and see, not in dreams and fancies of the poets, but by faith—faith 
which is no dreamer, but real and practical, carving swiftly the way to its own end— 
see, by faith, the march of the peoples back to God, the idols flung aside, and the cry 
of all :— | 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling ;’’ 


if that is the idea of the Kingdom of God, then, even our noble missionary societies 
are not the adequate expression of this enterprise of Christian missions, but are only 
preparatory, and the conception of a missionary society we are to keep before us is of 
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the Church herself, as broad as the Church, as manifold as her gifts, as numerous as her 
membership, and as much clothed as she can claim to be, with power from on high. 
That, in theory, is the position that has been taken by the great body of the Presbyterian 
Churches, and what I plead for is nothing more than that this theory should be wrought 
int practice. Christian people have yet to feel that it is their own cause, and the most 
sacred and lofty cause for which they ever fought. The mission is not an organ of the 
Church, but the Church is the organ of the mission, divinely appointed, divinely en- 
dowed, divinely dwelt in. The Church has been consecrated to this work by its 
Master, and when the consecration is accepted, penetrating not only into Assemblies and 
Councils, but into every little group of Christian people, penetrating like a fire that 
burns into men’s souls and then leaps out in flame of impulse and passionate surrender, 
we shall see the mission as Christ would have it be. The story of it, and the pitiful 
wail of Christless men, as they grope in their millions round the great altar-stairs for 
God—and, more pitiful still, if they are so blind as not to feel their blindness—will be 
poured from every pulpit; it will be the burden of daily prayer in every Christian 
home; everyone will study for himself, as Canon Westcott recommended the other day, 
the annals of the present conquests of the Cross; the children will grow up, believing 
that this is the aim for which they are all to live, and Churches will meet to plan their 
great campaigns and send out their best and ablest men to take part in this war of love. 
It will be the cause of the hour, into which men will pour all that they would spend on 
the greatest struggle they have ever known; labour and treasure and genius ; the affections 
and the life,—will pour these and more, because this cause must always overtop every 
other. It is time for the Church to ask this consecrated spirit, to ask for the entire con- 
gregation the consecration that is asked and expected of the single man or woman 
whom it sends out tothe field. Consecration, such as I have indicated, so pervading and 
entire, is not impracticable. It is a large hope, large beyond measure some would say ; 
but it is confirmed by the voice of history, it is luminous with promise. Every intensely 
missionary epoch has caught something of that temper. The Apostolic Church had no 
missionary societies, for the Word of God sounded out from every believer, and they 
went everywhere preaching the Word. ‘The missions of the early Middle Ages were 
wrought in the spirit of the Irish monk who said—‘‘My country is wherever I can 
gather the largest harvest for Christ.’”” The Moravians moved upon our modern heath- 
enism, not by a few adventurous soldiers, but by battalions. When Louis Harms 
became the minister of Herrmannsburgh there was not a man in his parish who knew 
what missions meant, and when he died there was scarcely one but was either a mission- 
ary or helping the mission. Consecration to the mission is practicable, but it must be 
wrought by the Holy Ghost. Pentecost was the preface to the Apostolic mission. Let 
us believe in the promise of the Father as they believed at Pentecost, and there will 
come another birthtime of spiritual fervour and enthusiasm, burning away all of men’s 
weak selfishness that stands between them and the promise of (God, and the spirit of the 
apostolic mission will rise once more, and spread over a richer and far wider life. The 
suggestion may seem over bold; but perhaps if there went from this Council, or from 
some Council to follow this, a letter to every Presbyterian congregation in the world, 
setting out the facts of missions and the work remaining to be done, and the relations 
of the mission to the Church ; pleading for this consecration by the Holy Ghost, for the 
consecration of energy and prayer and effort on this one point; and showing with what 
a force we might then act on the non-Christian peoples; and if, at the same time, a 
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letter were written to every Presbyterian missionary assuring him of our sympathy and 
of this resolve, and entreating them all to pray with us untilthe prayer was granted,—well, 
it would encourage many hearts, and it might take us some way towards realizing what, 
until it is fact, many will count as only a dreamer’s dream. Men may point to the 
countless heathen, and they may Say that we have made no impression, that the results 
of the last century are insignificant, that there are more non-Christian people now than 
when Christ came; they may point to our slender forces, to our divisions, to the want of 
comprehensive system and unity in our method of attack ; and they may say, the con- 
version of the heathen is impossible. Are we to say it is impossible—we who are the 
children of the Reformation, who feel the power of the Reform in every great and 
forward movement that surges round us, who see its august splendours filling all our 
sky, who believe in the omnipotence of the Holy Ghost, and in every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God? If men say it is impossible, I must answer No. 
The Church has been at fault, but not the Gospel. I must answer, as a brilliant mem- 
ber of the Council, M. Bersier, has already answered—* If the Church had always 
continued her Divine mission! If, like her Divine Head, in the day of His tempta- 
tion, she had rejected visible royalty and political grandeur, and had continued to sow 
at all times and in every place the Eternal Word, watering it, if needful, with our 
blood! And to-day, if Christian nations, instead of arming themselves for I know not 
what formidable slaughter.in the battlefield, were to think of carrying to another hemi- 
sphere ; not brandy and opium, but the Gospel, with all the light, all the rights and all 
the liberties which flow from it—what should we not see, and what would not an ap- 
proaching future reveal ?”’ ‘The voices that proclaim the mission in its spiritual breadth 
and glory may still be crying in the wilderness, yet they are the voices of advent. The 
day of the mission is at hand. ‘The Church will yet rise to the level of her Master's 
teaching. She will rise to the height of sympathy with His incomparable love. Awed 
by the magnificence of plans that embrace the world, she will bow her head to the 
task, until, seized and transfigured by the Spirit of her Lord, she will become again what 
she was at first, what she was always meant to be, mission and Churchinone. Although 
our apologetics were never so brilliant and masterly, is it not possible that we may be 
spending overmuch of precious force in justifying and defending Christianity? When 
the Church is consecrated to this work of missions, when divisions soften and barriers 
melt away as the glory of the service overshadows every heart, when crowds of loving 
men send their sons and rich and poor hasten with their gifts to the treasury ; when the 
world sees the lines of our advancing host; when the earnestness and kindling, the 
patience and divine tenderness of the struggle, make themselves felt wherever the sun 
shines, what apology will be so convincing, and what justification of Christianity could 
be more sublime? Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us of the Saxon fisherman who used 
to see the dull, dim shadow of cathedral walls, rising incomplete from the marsh beyond 
his hut; but how one night it surprised him by its brilliance, vivid, finished, and trans- 
figured. Like that fisher, we have seen the mission hitherto as if 


‘¢ The minster’s outlined mass 
Rose, dim, from the morass.”’ 


Like the fisher, we shall one day be startled into joy when, looking at the fabric of the 
mission, we shall see that— 

“Lo! on a sudden, all the pile is bright, 

Nave, choir, and transept, glorified with light, 
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While tongues of fire on coign and carving play ; 
And heavenly odours fair 

Come, streaming with the floods of glory in, 
And carols float along the happy air, 

As if the reign of joy did now begin.” 

And why ? | 
‘© Saxon fisher, thou hast had with thee 
The Fisher from the Lake of Galilee.”’ 


VI.—_INDEPENDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
(Resumed from p. 309.) 


13. Miss WHATELY’s Mission IN EGypt.—The late Archbishop 
Whately is widely known from his ecclesiastical rank, for his writ- 
ings, and especially for the part he had in founding the Irish Na- 
tional System of Education. Shortly before his death, in 1863, 
his daughter, gifted with like educational ability, tempered with 
true Christian philanthropy and mission fervor, formed the pur- 
pose of devoting herself to educational mission work, and chose 
Egypt for the field of her efforts. She began a girls’ school in 
- Cairo, Jan., 1861. There was then no school existing there for 
Moslem girls, and but poor ones for boys. To persuade Moslem 
women to let their girls come to a school under the care of a Eu- 
ropean Christian woman, was no easy undertaking. With women 
of the higher classes it was difficult to get any acqaintance. With 
the poorer women it was less difficult, and she succeeded in gath- 
ering a few of their girls into her school. 

Two Syrian brothers, Shakoors, proved helpful to ber in her 
early efforts. They were educated, and able to teach, and withal 
true believers. They established a boys’ school also, teaching in 
Arabic ; and organized a meeting for young men. The work thus 
quietly begun, grew and extended, till the buildings rented became 
toosmall. The Christian Scriptures were taught to every scholar, 
and yet the schools were so popular that, when Miss Whately de- 
sired larger and better accommodations, the Khedive gave her 
land in Cairo for building, and she erected one at the cost of 
£4,000 ($20,000), giving three-fourths of the amount herself, and 
the rest being contributed by friends. 

About 590 pupils are reported in daily attendance, half the 
boys and two-thirds of the girls being Moslem. The two teachers 
who assisted her so efficiently at first, died some time since, but she 
found other agents to take their place, and the work has been vig- 
orously prosecuted. She adopted as her daughter, the widow of 
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one of the said teachers, and still has her efficient help in visiting 
Christian and Moslem families, and thus widely extending 
Christian teaching and influence. Miss Whately has one or more 
Bible women and several lay agents, some of whom make excur- 
sions along the Nile to villages distant from Cairo; she keeps up 
Sabbath services in the school-house, and latterly a medical branch 
has been added, where some 3,000 have been ministered to, and 
the whole work of this mission is vigorously prosecuted, bringing 
rich blessings to many who seemed ready to perish. 

At the date of the late political struggle in Egypt, in addition 
to the 300 boys and 200 girls in her schools in Cairo, Miss 
Whately had a branch school of 90 pupils at Damietta. No sooner 
had the storm of war subsided than Miss Whately returned to 
Egypt, and resuming her interesting work is effectively prosecut- 
ing it at the present time. 


14. MIssIon TO THE KorKoos.—In our notice of the A//ich- 
poor Faith Mission (Vol. V., pp. 265-67), we gave some account of 
Rev. Albert Norton’s work among the Korkoos, an aboriginal 
tribe living among the mountains to the north of Ellichpoor. 
Health failing, Mr. and Mrs. Norton returned to America in 1879, 
but after some years of labor here, feeling sufficiently recruited, 
they enlisted again, and sailed Sept. 16, 1882, for India, going 
this time*in connection with the Disciple Church. But he soon 
found occasion to resume his former independent position, and has 
fixed his station at Bhaisdehi, in the Central Provinces of India, as 
giving him more ready access.to the Korkoos. Of this tribe Mr. 
Norton writes: 


‘* The Korkoos are a Kolarian race. Their language resembles that of the Santals 
and also that of the Mundari Kols. They are found in the Nerbudda Division of the 
Central Provinces and in the Melghat Talook of Berar. The Census Report of 1881 
states that more than half a million of Kolarian aborigines are living in the Central 
Provinces, One of the principal of these Kolarian tribes are the Korkoos, It seems 
to me that there are important reasons why no time should be lost in giving the Gospel 
to the aboriginal races of India, not merely for the sake of themselves, but for the sake of 
the whole population of India. 

‘The word in the Korkoo language for man is Koro. The plural is formed by add- 
ing the termination 4o or uw tothe singular. Hence the literal meaning of the word 
Korkoo is men. Some of the pronouns and many words are the same.or nearly the 
same) in Korkoo as in Santali, and the grammatical construction, seems to be very sim- 
ilar, as far as I have been able to compare them, in the two languages. Skrefsrud, in 
the introduction to his grammar of the Santali language, says of the Santali,—* It is 
spoken with hardly more than a dialectical difference, in common. by Santals, Kols, 
Kodas, Mahles, Birhors, Mundas and Korkoos.’ 
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‘‘In August, 1873, the writer visited the province of Berar for the first time. While 
pursuing the Berar Gazetteer, prepared under the supervision of Sir A, C. Lyall, when 
that officer was Commissioner of Berar, we first learned of the existence of such a race as 
the Korkoos. Knowing the blessing which God had graciously granted upon the efforts 
which had been put forth to give the Gospel to similar tribes—the Karens in Bur- 
mah, and the Kols and Santals in Bengal,—we had an earnest desire to do something 
towards having the Gospel sent to this aboriginal race. In April, 1874, we came to 
Ellichpoor to live, hoping to be able to work from Ellichpoor as a base in giving the 
Korkoos the Gospel. 


“In 1875 we toured and preached to some extent among the Korkoos. But the 
next year my health failed and I was obliged to take a furlough to America. In 1877 
and 1878 I toured and preached among the Korkoos, but my health again failed, and I 
have not been able to do anything since among the Korkoos till this year. By God’s 
help I wish to devote my time and energies as fully as possible to elevating and Christi- 
anizing these poor people.. They not only need to have the Gospel preached to them, 

but they need to have schools established in their villages, in which they shall be taught 
‘to read in their own tongue. We need two training schools—one for boys and one for 
girls,—in which we may train Korkoo teachers to teach in the village schools. 

« At present we have no schools whatever. We ask our friends to unite with us in 
praying that the Lord of the harvest will send needed laborers in the way of school 
teachers to go among the Korkoos to teach, and also that He, to whom belongs the gold 
and silver, and the cattle on the thousand hills, will send us sufficient means to pay 
these teachers, build needed school-houses and pay the expenses of the training schools. 

‘‘T believe God lays it upon me to make known to Christian brethren the need 
which we have of money for sustaining and training village schools among the Korkoos, 
as much as He laid it on Paul to press on his brethren at Corinth (See 2 Cor. viii and xi) 
their privilege of contributing their money to supply the temporal needs of poor saints in 
Judea. Years ago our heavenly Father was pleased to show my dear wife and self the 
privilege and blessing of obeying such Scriptures as Luke xii., 33, ‘ Sell that ye have 
and give alms.’ We feel perfectly safe and secure, by His grace, in standing alone, 
without human promise of aid or help, on His own word,—* For your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things ; but seek ye first the Kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.’ We have known 
what it was to abound and to be abased. (Phil. iv. 12). I refer only to experience of 
this present year, in this paper, wishing to be brief as possible. 

‘ MARCH 16, 1883,—Left Ellichpoor last night at 1 a, m. with my dear wife and. 
two little children, hoping to spend 10 or 12 weeks, God willing, among the Korkoos, 
in making known the Gospel among this people at the village of Simbado, where they 
are gathered for cutting bamboos. All the money we have is Rs. 6-1-0, aside from a 
small amount to our credit in a bank in Bombay, which is probably not more tban two 
or three rupees. Of this amonnt Rs. 5-4 will have to be paid to the cartmen who are 
taking our things out to Simbado. To the praise of God’s great grace I desire here to 
record that my wife and I are enabled to rejoice that we are permitted of God at this 
time to bear witness to His goodness and faithfulness in delivering us from anxiety as 
to how our temporal wants are to be supplied. Our confidence is not in any human 
means or instrumentality. It is enough that God knows our needs. We are determined, 
by His grace, to keep the command in Rom. xiii., 8, ‘Owe no man anything, except to 
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love one another.” When we consider how God has always been faithful to provide for 
us in the past; how He has sent us money unsolicited from unexpected sources again 
and again, often just in time to meet our needs, we feel it is a cause of shame and sor- 
row to us that we should even be tempted to doubt that God will provide for our tem- 
poral needs. We have felt that too often our condition has been that of the disciples as 
described in Mark vi., 51, 52. 


“SIMBADO, MARCH 18th,—We arrived here yesterday at 9.30 a. m., all of us hav. 
ing been kept fairly well by our heavenly Father’s great goodness and mercy to us. We 
have gone into an old native house, which the Lord has inclined the government officers 
to give us the use of. 

Last night asked one of the native officers of the Forest Department, who lives 
here, to sell me some buffalo’s milk. He said that he would not sell me any, but that 
he would give me one-half a seer daily. This Hindoo, who gives us the milk, does not 
know of our financial straits, but our Heavenly Father knows that we have need of these 
things, How precious in such a time as this are the words in Matt. vi. 32. 


“MARCH 22.—The Forest guard arrived here this morning with mail from Chi- 
kulda, but there was nothing for us. We are still without money to have our hut 
matted, to have our washing done, or to pay our servants their wages for this month, 
which will not be due till the 31st inst. But our confidence is in our Heavenly Father 
that He, in His own good time, will provide for all our needs.”’ 


Some may not approve of this extreme self-sacrifice, but before 
we censure Bro. Norton, let us remember Him, who had “ not 
where to lay His head,” and depended on His hearers, often hos- 
tile, for His daily food. : | | 

Of the Korkoos and Bro. Norton, Mrs. Ward, of Burhanpur: 
after a recent visit to his station, writes: 


‘J am much in love with these hill people, and my soul has been much blessed in 
giving the message from time to time. Especially am I drawn to the women. They 
listen so attentively and with evident appreciation. They are delighted with singing, 
especially hymns with native airs. Bro. Norton is building a house something after the 
native style. The Lord has favored them with a fine piece of ground, a good well and 
some young mango trees which are bearing fruit. The prospect for work among the 
Korkoos looks bright. The Korkoo ‘ First Book,’ by Bro. Norton, is ready to be lith- 
ographed.”’ 

Some murmur, when their sky is clear. 
And wholly bright to view, 

If but one little cloud appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 


And some with thankful joy are filled 
If but one ray of light, 

One gleam of God’s own glory, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
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VII. FIELD NOTES. 


TROUBLE is often God’s lever for lifting us to heaven. 


Farsity.—Is one kind harmless, another slight, another unin- 
tended? Reject them all. However slight or accidental, they are 
full of smoke and soot from the pit below.— Ruskin. 


ATTACK ON A CHRISTIAN AUDIENCE.—Rev. A. W. Greenman, 
of the M. E. Church, was recently attacked while preaching at Ce- 
laya, Mexico. Guns were fired and one person was fatally shot. 
The Mayor refused to protect the worshippers, but federal soldiers 


came to the rescue and the local authorities are likely to be held 
to account, 


LIvINGsTONE INLAND Mission.—We learn that the pub- 
lished statement, referred to in our last number, that the Baptist 
Missionary Union had voted $30,000 to plant a mission in the val- 
ley of the Upper Congo, should be qualified to this extent, that an 
offer has been made to transfer the Livingstone Inland Mission on 
the Congo to the Union, and is still under consideration. 


THE YounG MEn’s CurRISTIAN AssociATION, of London, Eng., 
has a Foreign Misstonary Soctety ; sent four of their number to 
foreign fields last year, has six now in training, and many more 
pondering the question of duty to the unevangelized. Young 
Christians the world over, must bear the 850,000,000 heathen more 


closely and constantly on their hearts, and in their prayers and 
purposes. 


BELFAST COUNCIL AND CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS.—We are 
glad to see the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Belfast has honored 
itself by welcoming the Cumberland Presbyterians into their ranks. 
The vote is reported to have been two to one for receiving them. 


An AMERICAN EXPEDITION is soon to start for Assyrian re- 
search, led by Dr. William Hayes Ward of the /udependent. Mrs. 
C. L. Wolfe, of New York, generously meets the expense. Dr. 
Ward proposes to sail in September. Most valuable results have 
already been achieved in the proposed field, enough: to assure us 
that further well-prosecuted efforts will be richly rewarded. 
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CRITICISM.—“ It is a mistake to suppose that anything is too sacred to be criticised.” 
‘¢ The world’s criticism is one of the greatest safeguards thrown by God around Chris- 
tians.”’—LZ xchange. 


Some plead that the faults of one’s Church or party should be 
concealed—a process as certain to weaken and demoralize—as 
stagnant water is certain to breed malaria. 


EcHors.—Sending a subscription, a dear old Missionary writes : 


‘‘ I feel I must no longer deprive myself of the perusal of so valuable and ably 
conducted a missionary periodical.’’ 


The President of a large Missionary Society writes : 


‘‘ T have watched the MISSIONARY REVIEW from its beginning, and am convinced 
it has a mission greater than thai of any other Review: and is accomplishing it, too,”’ 


The MISSIONARY REVIEW for May-June, just issued, contains a vast amount of 
reading matter of an informal character, well digested. It contains an article on Gen- 
eral Gordon with an illustrative cut. This periodical is a marvel of taste, comprehen- 
siveness, industry and usefulness in its projector and editor and is earning and receiving 
a proud position among the missionary periodicals of the world.— Zhe Princeton Press. 


The MISSIONARY REVIEW, edited by the veteran missionary, Rev. R. G. Wilder, 
and published at Princeton, N. J., stands alone among the missionary journals of our 
country in its careful, complete annual reviews of the work of the various churches and 


societies of the world.”—LZxchange. 


It is due to the warm friends of this REview that we let them 
know their number is large and constantly increasing. We donot 
give place to such “ echoes”’ as the above with a feeling of self-sat- 
isfaction. We have not been satisfied with any number of this 
REVIEW from the beginning to the present time. And yet we may 
confess that we are most sincerely thankful that our aim and efforts 
have been so kindly received. 

We are aware of our risk of being misunderstood, especially 
in our criticisms of mission boards and Secretaries. We have feared 
some might think us influenced by a feeling of personal dislike or 
even hostility ; and it is only our consciousness of more worthy 
motives that enables us to ignore this danger. The Mission Sec- 
retary whose doings we have felt obliged to condemn more often 
and severely than any and all others, we count a personal friend. 
We love to recall his kinds words of personal interest and sympa- 
thy, and are ever most thankful forthem. With their remembrance 
fresh in mind, we could not utterthe strictures we do on his public acts 
in the conduct of the missions but for our irrepressible convictions that 
those acts are severely damaging to the vital interests of this sacred 
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work. We give place to no feeling of infallibility on our part ; and 
yet, we believe, and therefore speak. We cannot see loss and injury 
inflicted on this work of missions, and be silent. If the tide of in- 
terest in this work is ever to rise high enough to flow over the world, 
hindrances must be removed at any cost; at any peril. Whoever 
sees the hindrance must cry aloud. Even to the remonstrances of 
dearest friends he must be ready tocry, “ Strike, but hear me.” 
Even though with Ezekiel he go ‘in bitterness in the heat of his 
spirit,’ yet, blow the trumpet he mzs?¢, if he would deliver his own 
soul. Ezek. 33. | 
Uttering our severest strictures under these convictions, we 
are devoutly thankful to God that our aim and motives in them 
have been so well understood. The following “ echo” has lain on 
our table more than six months, undiscovered, from the pressure of 
work. We need not indorse its truthfulness, though we cease not to 


pray for grace and help to make this Review all and more than is 
here implied. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW.—It is impossible for the human heart, untouched by 
the Divine Spirit, to faithfully criticise others for their mistakes and wrong doings, with- 
out a feeling of censoriousness that will manifest itself in word and action. But the 
man who has imbibed so much of the spirit of the Master, as to be able to faithfully 
point out the errors of his brethren, without any feeling of hatred, and while every ex- 
pression of his countenance and the tones of his voice tell of the love that isin his soul, 
is indeed a marvel of grace. And the man who can infuse into the production of his 
pen, while po'nting out the errors of his brethren, that spirit that conveys to the reader 
the impression that he is not actuated by any motive but love to God and the souls of 
men, has acquired an art that but few possess. We have followed the MISSIONARY RE- 
VIEW through its five volumes and into the sixth, with intense interest. We have care- 
fully noted the editor’s faithful rebukes and reproofs, but have been unable to discover 
anything but the spirit of love towards those whom he criticised. The editor’s spirit of 
love and fellowship towards all who manifest the spirit of the Divine Master in making 
known to lost men the way of salvation; his words of wisdom tothe strong, and of love 
and encouragement to the weak, have attracted our attention, His annual survey of the 
whole Protestant Mission field, giving reliable statistics, makes his REVIEW of great 
value to those who are interested in Foreign Missions. . . He has also demonstrated the 


possibility of making a missionary publication not only self-supporting, but a profitable 
investment.— 7he Faith Missionary. 


HONORARY MISSIONARIES. — The late Rev. Henry William 
Shackell, of the C. M. S., was a self-supporting missionary, we learn, 
though working under the direction of the C. M. Society. 
Speaking of his rigid self-denial, Rev. Mr. Steel says of him: 


‘* Dut he acted with the highest aims ; he denied himself many things in order that 
h might give the more to his Master’s work. Out of a not very large income he paid 
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his own expenses in India, and the stipends of the assistants he employed; and also 
gave liberal gifts to Societies employed in similar work,”’ 


Query.—Does the Gospel in All Lands feel the same objection 
to unsalaried Missionaries that it urges against unsalaried Secre- 
taries? Ought we not rather to rejoice in every such instance of 
consecration, both of self and substance, to this work; and pray 
for the rapid increase both of Missionaries and Secretaries giving 
themselves to it without salaries ? 


Dear Lord, of thee three things I pray ; 
To know more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 
To follow more nearly, 
Every day. 


Mission ACCOUNTS TO BE IN Detait.—We thank God, and 


take courage as we read this action taken by the last General Synod 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, viz. : 


‘10. That the Board of Foreign Missions be requested to incorporate in its subse- 
quent reports a detailed statement of its expenses.”’ 


Instead of “‘ requested,” it were quite proper to have used the 
word enjoined. We believe most of our mission boards are verily 
guilty before God in this matter. By concealing the details of 
expenditure in huge aggregates, they deprive the donors of the 
funds of their right to know how and for what they are used, they 
prevent the proper checks to wrong and extravagant expenditures, 
and to all who handle the mission funds they present a constant 
temptation to such wrong use of funds, and an opportunity to mis- 
appropriate the funds. It is our deep and abiding conviction that 
mission boards and officers who conceal the items of expense in 
large aggregates, are unfaithful to the sacred trust they have in 
charge. 


AUSTRALIAN CHURCHES SUPPORTING Missions IN INDIA.—We 
learn from the /ndian Bapitst that the churches in South Australia 
and Victoria have for some time supported missions in Eastern 
Bengal, and latterly the churches in New South Wales are emulat- 
ing their examples. They have sent funds to Rev. Thomas Evans 
of Monghyr, requesting him to establish and superintenda new mis- 
sion in Tirhoot, under native agents. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES.—This subject has 
been recently discussed in the Calcutta Missionary Conference. 
Two points, we are glad to see, were specially emphasized. 

1. Dr. Phillips seems to have introduced the discussion, and 
to have insisted that the men who undertake to preach the Gospel, 
should themselves believe in tts power. ‘There is nothing more para- 
lyzing to a missionary, (is ‘t not so with the pastor at home ?) than 
the state of mind and heart that leads him to be content with preach- 
ing the Gospel as a witness merely, expecting no positive results in 
souls won to Christ. 

2. No man is fit to be a Missionary who cannot bring to this 
work earnest love to Christ, and the souls he seeks to win, and his love 
for souls must be strong enough to break down all barriers and fill 
up the gulf which pride of race has dug between him and them. 
If we mistake not the barrenness of many missionaries’ lives has 
its source just here. This unchristian gulf is maintained and ef- 
fectually prevents the free flow of mutual christian hopes and sym- 
pathies. Despite the infinite superiority of Christ to sinfnl man, 
He could say to his disciples: “I call you not servants .. . but I 
‘have called you friends.”—-John xv. 15. Can we expect to be suc- 
cessful in winning souls to Christ while maintaining this gulf even 
to such an extent as to refuse fellow-membership in the same 
churches and church courts with our native brethren ? | 


Ir Curist’s LovE is in you, you will be engrossed in Christ’s 
work. 


BisHop GOBAT AND THE HyenAs.—While a missionary in 
Abyssinia, Bishop Gobat found great hindrances and discourage- 
ments in his work, and one day, much depressed and dispirited, 
he went intoa lonely caverntopray. After some time on his knees 
in earnest prayer, opening his eyes he saw quite near him a Hyena 
and her cubs. He was much impressed by the special provid- 
ence which saved him from the jaws of the Hyena, at the very 
moment when, in his little faith, he was repining and fancying God 
had forsaken him. 

Again when among the Druses of Syria, being about to leave 
for Malta, he declined a first and second invitation, from one of their 
chiefs to visit him. But a third messenger came and pressed the 
invitation with such urgency that Mr. Gobat yielded and started to 
visit the chief. On the journey his guides lost the way and wan- 
dered long in the mountains, and at last regaining the right path, 
as they advanced, they discovered by the pale moonlight a Hyena 
lying across the track. Roused by their stones the animal sprang 
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up, but kept before them in the very path they were travelling. 
The prevalent superstition of the Druses that “ the way the hyena 
goes is unlucky,” seized upon them so strongly that the guides re- 
fused to go on, and Mr. Gobat had to give up the visit and return. 
Shortly after he received a letter from a friend in Lebanon; telling 
him that the said chief had confessed that he invited Mr. Gobat 
with a wish and purpose to kill him, but that he now believed Mr. 
Gobat was a true servant of God, and that God sent the Hyena to 
save his life. 


BriTIsH INDIA AND HER OPPRESSIVE GOVERNMENT.— Lieut. 
R. D. Osborn, in Dec. Contemporary Review, has a very truthful 
though caustic article, bringing to view some of the wrongs and 
misgovernments inflicted on the people of India. In direct and 
pointed terms he writes: 


‘‘ The present condition of India is a counterpart of the present condition of Ire- 
land, and due to a series of like causes—the destruction of the native courts, the ruin of 
the wealthy classes, and the substitution of English officials whose wants are supplied. 
from Europe; and the imposition of the most costly government to be found in the 
world; a foreign army of 60,000 men, and the expenditure of $20,000,000 of ‘ Home 
charges’ annually of India’s money in London.” 


We do not wonder another English writer, commenting on 
the above, says : 


‘It is not surprising that India should be impoverished. The cure is (1.) the cre- 
ation of seven or eight provincial governments, according to the suggestion of John 
Bright; and (2.) the establishment of a representative assembly. Men will say, they 
are not fit for it; but that is the old story of despots, and is not to be heeded. We are 
bound to give to the people of India every privilege and right we claim for ourselves ; 
if we do not, India will, in time, cease, and rightly cease, to be ours.” 


This declaration is more historic than prophetic, and well 
will it be if the British authorities in India recognize the alterna- 
tive and choose wisely, before the opportunity for choice shall have 
passed forever. 


Dors SuccEss IN A MIssION CREATE A VALID DEMAND FOR 
More MEN AnD Money?—Yes, to the limit of self-support. Ex- 
perience in every successful mission attests this, and sound logic 
would argue the same. And yet, it should be noted that this de- 
mand originates in success, so needful to weak faith, so effective in 
‘inspiring wish and effort to take advantage of the flowing tide. 
Fundamentally and in reality, the need and demand exist, success 
.Or no success. 800,000,000 immortal beings, knowing nothing of 
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Christ, present a demand loud and earnest enough to enlist every 
energy of every Christian heart to tell them of Christ, leaving re- 
sults to God and His promises, and to the tested power of the 
Gospel. And this demand properly met would kindle fires at once 
near enough to sustain, and soon flow into each other, till all 
heathendom should speedily become ablaze with Gospel fire. 


WHERE IS BOASTING THEN ?— 


‘We boast of our missionary spirit; but how few Christians have any real concep- 
tion of the meaning of the words they so glibly roll from their tongues! It is a solemn 
fact that uncounted millions, who have immortal souls as precious as ours, have never 
heard the only name under heaven by which we can be saved. It is a startling fact 
that of every three persons on the surface of the globe, two have never seen a Bible. 
The missionary fire burned in the heart of John Williams, when he said: ‘I cannot 
stay in a single island; human soulsare perishing all around. It grieves me to the very 
heart. I must have a ship to send a messenger to other islands to guide the heathen to 
heaven.’ Liegenbalk [ Ziegenbalg ?] could say of himself and of his fellow missionaries : 
‘If the Lord grant us but the conversion of a single soul, our journey shall be abun- 
dantly rewarded.’ Carey made his rude map of the world, and as he pointed his cus- 
tomers to one land after another and said, ‘ That is pagan,’ and ‘ That is pagan,’ the 
tears would steal down his cheeks. And can he have felt the love of Jesus in the depths 
of hig own heart, or can he know anything of the value of souls, who hears of Christless 
millions, and whose life at least says: ‘What care 1? What is all thatto me?’ Can 
it be necessary to urge upon the Christian to rescue the perishing? Can we look with 
complacency on the uncounted millions of the heathen? Is ten cents or ten dollars or 
ten times ten dollars a year all we owe to Christ, and 1,000,000,000 of souls Christless 
and hopeless ? ”’—Christian at Work. 


SUPPORT OF CONVERTS.—One of the mistakes of African missions has been in 
supporting the converts, instead of asking them to support the gospel.—H. H. Hinman. 


Don’t fancy this mistake is limited to African Missions, please. 
It has done mischief in nearly all foreign Missions, and is doing 
so still. Neither the teaching or example of Christ, or the Apos- 
tles is in any way responsible for this mistake. 


All that Christ our great Teacher, delivers to us, is truth—truth unmixed with 
error, truth of the mightiest importance, truth that can make us free, truth that can make 
us holy, truth that can make us blesséd forevermore, 


The Home Board is the proper agency for all the missionary work in the United 
States, and should include schools and churches where both are needed to plant and 
build on a solid foundation.—S¢. Louis Evangelist. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS IN FoREIGN Missions.—We have felt con- 
strained to object to the views and efforts of the officers of some 
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of our mission boards, in urging people to give to the general fund 
with no regard to the work to be accomplished in its various items 
and departments—to give in the abstract trusting its use wholly to 
the said officers, and accepting their accounts of expenditure in 
huge aggregates of $50,000, $80,000, &c. Our view is that it is 
better for givers to keep a close eye to the work for which they 
give, to get as near it, in sympathy and interest, as possible. We 
believe that this has a good effect on the officers and missionaries 
who authorize and expend the money, on the results of their work, 
and a specially happy effect in deepening the interest of those 
who give, leading them to give and pray more than they otherwise 
would. We are glad to see pastor A. T. Pierson takes this latter 
view, and urges that “our individual churches be brought into 
direct contact with the work of Foreign Missions and with the zwork- 
ers; and to this end every church ought as far as possible either to 
support or help support a foreign missionary in some particular field, 
and be thus linked by a living bond to every heathen, through in- 
terest in some one special worker. The effect of these living links 
in the pagan world cannot be over estimated.” 

He illustrates this in case of pastor Harms of Herrmannsburgh, 
and his foreign mission work. We can conceive no means better 
fitted to arouse and extend interest and enthusiasm, in foreign 
missions, throughout christendom, than this very thing of bringing 
each church, pastor and christian, into close contact and personal 
responsibility for some _ specific work and workers in foreign 
missions. 


WorRK FOR CHINESE IN NEw YorkK.—We recently expressed 
our gratification that the Presbyterian Aorezgn Board had abandoned 
its Chinese Mission in New York—not ‘because Chinese souls in 
New York are not as precious as in China ; but because there is no 
need of a Horezgn Board with salaried officers and costly machinery 
to do the work of the churches in the very metropolis of Christen- 
dom. The churches in New York should look after all the Chi- 
nese and other idolaters that can find their way thither. Our idea 
is happily illustrated by a covenanter church as reported by its 
pastor in the WV. Y. Zimes. He says: “ Our largest work is now 
with the Chinese. Every Sabbath I hold two meetings for their 
benefit, and the average attendance is 74. It is, of course, not a 
very easy matter to teach them, and that the work may be thor- 
oughly done, 74 young men and women of my congregation act 
as teachers—a teacher for every scholar. This will goon until 
they have advanced sufficiently so that I can organize them into 
classes. Two of these Chinamen have joined my church, and 
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others want to join. But lam in no hurry toadmitthem. I want 
no failures.” 

Here is a chance for spontaneity in christian work. For this 
work to be taken from that church and made over to the foreign | 
board, would be a serious loss and damage to that church, to those 
74 teachers, and to the Chinamen who now have the benefit of 
their live, earnest, unpaid, spontaneous efforts. 


VII. FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE CAMUDI AND ALLIGATOR.—Poisonous snakes and reptiles 
are a serious trouble in hot climates, and sometimes they hinder 
preaching services. A Missionary once about to enter his pulpit 
saw coiled up in it a Labarea, one of the worst reptiles known. A 
step further, and it would probably have killed him. Rev. Mr. 
Brett, a missionary to the Arawacks+ of South America, tells of 
peril, from such snakes; and once when he was about entering 
his church to begin service, he was startled to see all the men and 
boys run out of the church towards a canal near by. Asking why 
they were leaving, he was told a desperate fight was going on be- 
tween a camudi and anant-eater. On reaching the canal they 
found it was not an ant-eater but an alligator, some six feet long, 
of the small kind but extremely fierce. The camudi had coiled 
himself tightly around the alligator, and the people seemed to re- 
joice at seeing their two worst enemies fighting it out in this way. 
_ They had-been eating the school-master’s fowls the past few days, 
and the people now began to hope they would destroy each other 
and bring this trouble to an end. 

These alligators are so wary that the camudi can seldom get 
hold of one. But it seems this camudi had purposely sunk in the 
water and when the alligator was swimming quietly over him, the 
camudi suddenly rose and threw a coil around him, and with one 
coil around his victim the work is done —it has him in its power. 
Nobody wanted to save the alligator, and the school-master wanted 
the camudi to be shot, for one had attacked his daughter a few 
days before while she was bathing. So they shot the camudi and 
killed it, thinking the alligator was about dead, too. But to their 
surprise, when free from the coils of the snake it gave a lash with 
its tail and darted off in the water. 
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Looking blank at each other the people felt helpless and went 
back into the church, and Mr. Brett began his service. On the 
communion table he found a venormous scorpion, but said nothing 
of this and kept his people quiet till the service closed. Then, 
going to the canal they saw the alligator on the top of the water 
again, and so exhausted by his fight with the Camudi, that they 
easily captured and killed it. 

The Bible calls Satan a Serpent, because he seeks to get his 
coils around unwary souls, draw them into his power and crush 
them forever. We should fly from every sinful act or = as 


quickly as from the cruel Camudi. 


IX. AFRICA. 


CHIPATULA SHOT—SLAVE TRADE, &C.—We are sorry to see some unpleasantness 
has led to the shooting by a white man, of Chipatula, a Chief of the Makololos; whether 
fatally, or inflicting a wound merely, is not made clear. But it seems the Africans have 
retaliated by sinking the ** Lady Nyassa,”’ a steamer belonging to the African Lakes 
Company, which leads us to infer that the trouble is between this Company and the 
Chief, and encourages the hope that the three Missions in that region are not implicated 
in the trouble, and may not suffer from it. 

Since the above was written, a friend in London sends us the following items from 
The Times, the first pertaining to the slave trade, the second narrating the quarrel in 
which Chipitula (Chipatula) was shot. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES.—Sii.—The Rev. W. Johnson, of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, who has lately arrived in England, tells us that at a certain 
point in Lake Nyassa 10,000 slaves annually cross from the west to the eastern shore. 
Here the stream divides, and finds its way by various routes to the sea coast. Does not 
this account for the constant supply of slave labour in the Comoro Islancs and of 
indentured labour under the ezgage system in the islands belonging to France? 

In October last Captain C. E. Foot, R. N., was appointed Her Majesty’s Consul 
in the territories of the African kings and chiefs in the districts adjacent to Lake 
Nyassa, * for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade and developing civilization and 
commerce in Central Africa.” Mr, Johnson tells us that Captain Foot is now on the 
borders of the lake, but, for want of a steam launch he is unable to move about, or to 
carry out the mission for which he was appointed. In fact, he is very much in the 
position of a cavalry officer without a horse. The Universities’ Mission are about to 
place a smal] steam launch on Lake Nyassa, at a cost of something under £3,000. A 
similiar launch supplied to Captain Foot would enable him to traverse the lake from 
end to end at discretion, and we are assured that a steam vessel carrying Her Majesty’s 
flag would, without the employment of physical force, have an immense effect in stop- 
ping the slave trade in those waters. 

There is reason to believe that the Foreign Office are in no way opposed to sup- 
plying Captain Foot with the natural means of locomotion; but when it becomes a 
question of spending money, the Treasury has to be appealed to. I[ venture to think 
that for so laudable an object the British public will not object to the spending of the 
small sum of £3,000. I am,-Sir, yours faithfully, 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 55, New Broad-street, E. C., May 20. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMEsS.—Sir.—The telegram in Zhe Times of to-day 
from Mozambique bears upon a very serious matter, and as it is capable of some legiti- 
mate expansion by means of details I have received from the East Coast of Africa I 
think it right to put your readers in possession of the facts. 

Scattered along the river Shiré (an affluent of the Zambesi) some 10 or 12 of 
Livingstone’s old servants, the Makololo, have their villages, and have virtually sub- 
dued the tribes in the vicinity. A trader named Fenwick, once connected with the 
Lakes Trading Association, was engaged, it seems, by one of these chiefs, named Chip- 
itula, to sell some ivory for him at Quillimane, bnt on his return with the barter 
goods Chipitula accused Fenwick of cheating him and detained his canoes for five days. 
At the end of this time the trader endeavoured to leave the village, and upon an attempt 
being made to prevent his removing his goods he shot Chipitula dead on the spot. A 
general fight ensued between the Makololo chief’s men and Fenwick’s canoe men, in 
which there was much blood shed. 

One account says that a canoe was followed and fired upon from the river banks 
for 10 miles, and that the trader, who headed the retreat, shot 40 men. 

Be this as it may, the hitherto peaceful passage of the Shiré river is now at an end, 
and Her Majesty’s Consul, Captain Foot, R. N., and his family, together with the 
various missionaries attached to the Scotch Missions on Lake Nyassa and the Shiré 
highlands and the African Lakes Trading Company, are cut off from their base of 
operations. 

The steamer Lady Nyassa, alluded to as haying been sunk, belonged to the latter 
establishment. By her, goods, mails, &c., were conveyed to the Shiré cataracts, where 
another system of carriage completed the inland transit. 

The Makololo are bound to take up the quarrel, and the consequences are difficult 
to foresee. | 

Meanwhile, from all one can gather, Fenwick’s transactions were likely to end in 
disaster sooner or later, Chipitula himself was without a drop of true Makololo blood 
in his veins. When I knew him he was a cruel tyrant, with but little power however. 
Of late years he had a great following, whom he ruled as only a cowardly and brutal 
African can. But one must put it to his credit that he steadfastly upheld English rights 
against Portuguese assumptions and acted as a buffer between two conflicting interests. 
I hear Her Majesty’s energetic Consul, Lieutenant O’Neil, R. N., has hastened to 
Quillimane to see officially what can be done. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


HORACE WALLER. 
Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, May 24. 


This trader G. R. Fenwick, who shot Chipatula, was first sent to Blantyre in the 
service of the established Church of Scotland, and is referred to in Duff Macdonald’s 
“ Africana”’ Vol. II, p. 258, as illustrating the danger of serious trouble from employ- 
ing in a Mission one not even professing Christianity. Dismissed from the Mission 
Fenwick entered the service of the African Lakes Company, but soon left it abruptly, 
and set up as an ivory trader on his own account, and with results here narrated, which 
we fear may bring serious trouble to the Missions which depend on the Shiré and Zam- 
besi as their base of supplies. 


THE SOUDAN—BAHR-EL-GHAZAL AND LUPTON BEy.—Some of our wise men 
and editors seem to fosesee the speedy and complete triumph of the African El-Mahdi, 
with wonderful upturnings in Egypt, Turkey, India and all Moslem countries. The 
reports from Khartoum and other points in the Egyptian Soudan still seem to us too 
conflicting to justify any very determinate predictions. One thing to be considered, not 
sufficiently understood, or born in mind, perhaps, at this distance, is the status in the 
vast regions of the Soudan, south and west of the centres, now occupied by the El- 
Mahdi and his forces. It is really but a small portion of the African Soudan which 
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they occupy. The larger portion refuses to recognize El-Mahdi’s claims or respect his 
authority. This immense region, known as Bahr-el-Ghazal, has for its governor, Lup- 
ton Bey, who succeeded Gessi after his death, in 1881; and the entire population, so far 
as known, remains loyal to him, and resolutely opposed to El-Mahdi and his claims. 
That the influence of El-Mahdi in this direction is not great, seems evident from the fact 
that Lupton Bey, with but a handful of Egyptian troops and a few liberated armed slaves, 
has been able to repel all attacks from El-Mahdi’s forces along his northern boundary, 
and maintain his rule intact; though, doubtless, he has had some hard fighting. 

The Bahr-El-Ghazal, with no very definite boundaries, is believed to extend quite 
down to the northern tributaries of the Congo. One of Lupton Bey’s agents last year 
discovered the lake ‘*‘ Mbtikeye-bay”’ (more easily written than pronounced), into 
which flow some of the many rivers of the country, some of which are so large as to be 
navigable six months every year. The one serious drawback to the Bahr-El-Ghazal is 
the difficulty of communication with the outside world—a difficulty increased of course 
by the forces of El-Mahdi on the north, preventing egress in that direction. The gov- 
ernor has been gathering large quantities of ivory, india-rubber and other products to 
the value of some $500,000; so much that it requires 8,500 porters to transport them. 

Might not a moderate British force*be sent up the Congo to Stanley Falls, gain ac- 
cess to the Bahr-El-Ghazal, open the country to foreign trade in that direction, and fur- 
nish Lupton Bey with such moral and material support as not only to render the whole 
region under his rule invincible to further assaults from El-Mahdi’s forces, but also to 
greatly weaken, if not wholly demoralize the said forces? Such a movement in El- 


Mahdi’s rear, would be apt to weaken his prestige with his followers, and make him 
hesitate to advance on Egypt. 


The area of the African Soudan is estimated at 1,000,000 square miles, and its 
population at 11,000,000. | 


In a recent account of the provinces under his rule, Lupton Bey writes : 


‘‘T have surveyed the chief rivers of my province, and find that they are navigable 
during six months of the year. This will be a great help to me, for it will lighten the 
burden of the Negroes, and save many lives. In a desert country it is impossible to 
transport ivory for any great distance without loss of life and much suffering from thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue. 

*‘T am well and safe at present, and hope the Denka have killed enough of us to 
satisfy them. At least one-third of the government defenders of the province have 
gone, never to return, and no one knows what the morrow will bring forth. Let us 
hope peace will soon be restored, and the slaughter stopped. 

“] have Filled more than 100 head of big game since I came to the Soudan. 
Giraffes are plentiful, and we are compelled to hunt them for food. We have 100 
species of antelopes, all extremely numerous in individuals. Some 5,000 or 6,000 
elephants are killed here every year, and yet there is plenty of them! I cannot make 
it out. One would think they would be exterminated, but there ig no sign of it at pres- 
ent. I have tried hard to capture young ones and bring them up, but they always die. 
I have had a pair of tusks weighing 366 pounds of ivory, but the average is 25 pounds 
a-piece. 

d ‘“‘T have a map in which the Congo is marked as running as far as four degrees 
north latitude. If this is true, I have not the least doubt that the Welle flows into it. I 
have now two or three stations on the banks of the Coota, and men whom I have sent 
out have brought ivory from the tribes south of the Congo. : 

“* Any account of Stanley’s recent operations on the Congo and the position of his 
stations on the river would be very useful to me, though at present I cannot take a long 


journey of exploration, the war with the tribes who have embraced the cause of the 
Mahdi keeping me hard at work.”’ 
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THE EXPEDITION of Joseph Thompson from Mombasa to lake Nyanza (Victoria) 
has proved quite successful, we are glad to see. He visited Mount Kenia, noted scien- 
tific observations, and has gathered an amount of facts and information which will 
doubtless be serviceable to subsequent explorers. 


THE BAPTIST CONGO MIssIONn.—Very importunate appeals for reinforcements come 
from Messrs. Comber, Grenfell, and Bentley. Mr. Comber says: 


“As yet not a single European has died at stations beyond Stanley Pool in the 
interior (except from accident by drowning), all the agents of the International Associa- 
tion keeping healthy and strong in spite of often short commons and very poor diet. A 
new station has been located at Luwole/a, 300 miles above Stanley Pool. The steamer 
Peace is being rapidly put together and prepared for navigating the 1,000 miles of the 


Congo, and also its affluents above the Pool.’’ 

Secretary Baynes has visited Brussels and obtained perpetual tenure of the land 
occupied by the mission at Stanley Pool, and also land at a nominal rental at the new 
Station, Zakole/a. 

Robert Arthington, of Leeds, has just given £2,000 more for pro:pecting and 
founding stations on the upper Congo and its southern afiluents. 


THE C. M,. S. MIssIon IN UGANDA.—We still regret our lack of space to give 
our readers the items, incidents, progress and facts of exceeding interest transpiring in 
this mission. The missionaries report 63 baptized in all, and 40 communicants at their 
last observance of the Lord’s Supper. And yet Mtesa is still capricious, often threaten- 
ing, and giving them serious annoyance. With less of the spirit of true Christian con- 
secration in exercise, we fear they would feel justified in retreating from a post where 
their lives are constantly at the mercy of such an absolute and capricious tyrant. Surely 
they and their converts should have the warmest sympathies and most earnest prayers of 
all who love the souls of the heathen, 


xX. LOVE TOKENS. 


WanA-RusAni.—-* The Belgian association has just established another station up 
the Congo. This one is in the middle of the river on an island named Wana-Rusani, 
two miles above Stanley Pool.” — Northern Christian Advocate, June 19. 


O, no, brother! Look again. Wana-Rusani is two miles above the first of the 
Stanley Falls—goo miles above Stanley Pool. 


MONEY vs. PRAYER.—But what is the moving spring which carries forward these 
saving forces? Do we reply that it is the prayers and piety of God’s people—their long- 
ing desires for the salvation of the world? Yes,in one sense it is; but prayers and 
piety and longing desires never planted one mission on the Gaboon, the Ganges, the 
Peiho; never sent a pioneer missionary to Arizona, Montana, Alaska ; never established 
one school among the Freedmen ; never educated one minister ; never built a church in 
Dakota or Nevada; never sent relief to the worn-out and poverty-stricken missionary. 
—WN. Y. Evangelist, June 19. | 


Let us reverse this statement, dear brother, All the gold in the universe never 
planted one mission among the heathen. But for true piety and longing desires for the 
salvation of souls, implanted in some hearts by the grace of God, and nourished and 
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kindled into action by prayer, money and the Jove of money would have continued to 
enslave and debase and oppress the heathen forever. They have already forced 40,000,000 
into cruel slavery, from Africa alone, and if money or love of money, were our reli- 
ance in missions, not another perishing soul would ever be lifted from its debasement. 
God forbid that we rely on money in this sacred work. ‘ Prayer moves the arm that 
Can money do thi: ? “ Prayer ardent opens heaven, and 
lets down astream of glory on the consecrated hour of man in audience with the Deity.”’ 
Can money do this? God forbid that we so exalt money in the services of Him, who 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we, through His poverty, might 
become rich ! 


AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. — ** Under its auspices commerce has 
greatly revived, the slave trade has sensibly diminished, and numerous missionary organ- 
izations, have been established with success, notably the Baptist Mission at 7e/ecu, where 
a wonderful work has been performed.”’—New York Observer. 


And this of the Mew York Observer ! Dear old Ireneus nodding at this rate !— 
transferring, with a stroke of his pen the 24,000 7e/ugu converts from India to the banks 
of the Congo in Africa! ! Won’t some one jog him a bit, and when he wakes up, tell 
him he is mistaken also in saying ‘‘a treaty has just been concluded between England and 
Portugal which recognizes the sovereignty of the latter over the West coast of Africa ”’ 
&c., as England has just very wisely concluded not to ratify such treaty. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MISSIONARY REVIEW.—Thanks to the Wesleyan Methodist 
of July gth, for copying so largely from our last number. ‘ Tell out”’ the information, 
brother, even if you don’ tell its source. 


MISSIONS IN JERUSALEM.—* In Jerusalem, the work under the direction of the 
London Missionary Society, is encouraging,’ &c.—S¢. Louis Evangelist. 

Will you kindly give us the details of this work, brother? We know of Bishop 
Gobat’s school, the work of the C. M. S., and of some German societies, in Jerusalem, 
but if the ‘* London Missionary Society’ is carrying on missions there, the S¢. Lozzs 
Evangelist will confer a great favor by publishing full details. 


ARE INDIAN MIssIONS.FoREIGN ?—The chief feature that renders this a Foreign 
Mission work, is that the Indians are a people of a strange language, and have to be 
reached through an interpreter.’—The Missionary. 


Why do not the Missionaries learn their language? Is this preaching “ through an 
interpreter ’’ the secret of the slow progress of the work among the Indians ? 

Andif the strange language of the Indians renders missions among them Foreign, 
then should not all work for Germans, Swedes, Norwegians and others of strange lan- 


guages, in our country, be conducted as foreign missions, and by our foreign boards? 
Why have home boards at all ? 


** We have before now expressed our conviction that there is no more faith in the 
one sort [self-supporting or faz¢h missions} than in the other [missions supported by 
beards], and, ordinarily, no more self-support in Missions professedly such, than in those 
that make no such claim.”’— Gospel in All Lands, June 12, 1884. 


“ How much better for the peace of mind of missionaries that aid come regularly 
and through well-defined channeis, rather than fitfully and uncertainly. Faith may be 
tested more fully on the other plan,” &c.—/d, 
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How 50, pray, if “there is no more faith in the one sort, than in the other’’? and 
what do you mean by /i¢/u/ and uncertain support, if there is no more self-support in 
the one sort than in the other? And do you undervalue the testing of faith, discarding 
the inspired teaching of Paul (Rom. v. 3-5,) Peter (1 Pet. i. 7,) and James (i. 2, 3) ? 
If you will go into the heart of India, China or Africa, brother, connected with no mis- 
sion board, and support your family and extensive growing and successful mission work, 
say twelve years, relying for support wholly on what God sends you in answer to your 
prayers, you shall then be entitled to repeat your conviction that ‘there is no more faith 
in the one sort than in the other,’’ if such indeed shall be your conyiction. But test it, 
brother. Geta little experience. ‘Try your hand at this fazth work a dozen years, and 
your conviction, whatever it shall then be, will be better appreciated than it can be now. 

Can you tell us, brother, why the Lord of the Universe and all the gold in it, be- 
came poor ? 


XI. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


We notice a bill before the Legislature of Louisiana to consolidate the University 
of Louisiana’ andthe “ Tulane University’ into one institution to be called the 
‘* Tulane University of Louisiana.’* ‘The aim is to accept Mr. Tulane’s munificent gift 
of about $1,000,000, on the conditions he proposes, and to so use the money as to 
accomplish by it the noble wish and purpose of the generous donor. 


Since writing the above, the bill has passed, and the “* Tulane University”’ is fully 
established. | 


George Hudson, England, left $1,000,000 for maintaining and educating the 
Orphans of Sunderland. 


The Governor of Coahuila, Mexico, is reported to have given property valued at — 
$140,000 to the Southern Baptists’. Mission in Mexico, his acquaintance with the mission 
having originated in his inviting a young lady, at a large party, to dance, and her declin- 
ing to do so from religious convictions and her connection with the mission, 


Jaffer Suleiman, long a Moslem furniture dealer in Bombay, of our acquaintance, 
has offered $10,000 for establishing a Dispensary for women and children under super- 
vision of lady physicians, The municipality of Bombay has been asked for a grant of 
$3,000 a year to provide medicines and current expenses. 


Miss Mary H. Drake, New York, left $90,000 to benevolent and charitable pur- 
poses, $5,000 of them to the Am. Tract Society. 


Nancy Williams, of Northampton, left $500 to the A. M. A. 


Mr. Bright, lately deceased in Australia, left $200,000 for Wesleyan Institution and 
church erection. 


The Chinese Baptist Church in Demarara, with 215 communicants, last year raised 
$3,692.91, an average of $17.33 each. This church is noted for good discipline and 
liberality. 

Mr. T. M. Russell has given $17,500 to the Woman’s Mission Work of the Scotch 
Free Church. 


Some $85,000 have been contributed for building a German Evangelical Church in 
Jerusalem. | 
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XII. RECENT CONVERTS. 


The U. P. Presbyterians, Sialkot, India, report the baptism of 248 adults and 86 
children in the first three months of 1884. 


Bishop Young (Prot. Epis.), of Florida, has visited Cuba, and confirmed 61 at 


Matanzas, and §5 more at Havana. A proposal is now before the Foreign Committee 
to establish a permanent mission in Cuba. 


The Presbyterian Monthly Record for July, reports 144 baptisms, and that for 
August reports 94 adults and 32 children baptized. 


Bro. Gring, of the Ref. (German) Church, reports 9 baptisms, the first fruits of his 
work in Japan gathered after five years’ patient toil and waiting. 


Rev. D. A. Day, of the Lutheran Mission, West Africa, writes of babtizing 22, and 
of a work of grace among others. 


Rev. Z. C. Taylor, Southern Baptists, reports 11 baptisms at Bahia, South America. 


Rev. C. Johnson, S. P. G., tells of the fearful war excitement and troubles among 
the Zulus, but is able to report 13 baptisms of regular attendants for more than a year. 


Of the character of some converts of the C. I. M, in China, Mr. Landale says .— 


** There is a gentleman in the southern part of my province, a manof wealth among 
the Chinese, a man of landed property, but one who considers the whole of his time, 
and influence, and means, must, as a matter of course, be at the feet of the Lord Jesus. 
We never told him that. He said, ‘ Why, the Lord has redeemed me; He shed His 
blood; He spared nothing in working out my redemption; therefore I consider that 


granary of mine, full of rice, is for the use of the brothers and sisters, if they need it.’ 
I may Say this was in a time of persecution.”’ 


Rev. C. S. Long, Japan M, E, Mission, writes of baptizing 14 at Kamamotu, the 
metropolis of Kiusiu, one of them a man of wealth and ability, and member of the pro- 


- vincial legislature. At Agumne he baptized 12, and 6 more at Kagoshima. 


Rev. M. C, Harris, also of the same mission, on a recent tour, baptized 45. 


The Misstonary Herald, of July, reports 90 added to mission churches, and that 
for August, 170. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine, for August, mentions the baptism of some 478 
adults in its missions. 


XIII. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


The Presbyterian Record, of July, reports the return to America of Rev. J. M. Alex- 
ander and family from (Vorth Jndia, Mrs. R. Lenington and children from Arazz/, and 
Rev. J. M. Greene and family from Mexico. Of those above, Rev. and Mrs. Alexan- 
der sailed, returning to India from furlough, Oct. 30, 1875,—absent from America 8% 
years. Mrs, Lenington returned to Brazil near the close of 1876, absent a little less 


than 8 years. Rev. J. M. Greene sailed first for Mexico in Sept., 1881, and Mrs, Greene 
followed Oct. 20, 1881, absent some 2% years. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. N. West, Missionaries of the Brethren Church in Rotofunk, W. 
Africa, have just shown rare interest and courage in times of war and danger. A Wes- 
leyan Mission Station, near them, was destroyed, towns and a trading factory were plun- 
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dered, the chief sent them word he could not protect them even from his own people, 
and yet, rather than desert their native converts in the emergency, Mr. and Mrs. West 


sent their children and valuables to a place of safety, and remained faithfully at their 
post, holding regular church services. 


‘ ARRIVED.—Rev, S. L. Ward*and family, Miss Dean and Miss Clark, from 
Persia ; John G. Kerr, M. D., _ family, from China, and Rev. G. Dale and family, 
from Syria.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs Ward having sailed for Persia Sept, 9, 1876, have been absent me % years. 
Miss Dean having returned to Persia May 8, 1878, has been absent 


Dr, and Mrs. Kerr having sailed for China Dec. 16, 1878, 6 ‘6 oi és 
Miss Clark having sailed for Persia Sept. 8, 1880, 66 1a 


Rev. J. Hannington, C. M. S., has been appointed Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, with residence at Mombasa. 


XIV. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


The Presbyterian Monthly Record of July, 1884, reports the sailing of Rev. Eglon 
Watcher, and of Dr. M. Cheek returning, to Siam and Laos; also that Rev. and Mrs 


Francis Spees, Rev. Samuel G. Wright, and Mr, John T. Copley, have been appointed 
to missions among the Am. Indians. 


Miss Harvey, of the M. E. Woman’s Board, leaving Boston April 5, reached Cawn- 
pore, India, May 24, 1884. 


Miss Grace Walker, sailed May 7, 1884, for Blantyre, Central Africa. 


Rev, and Mrs, T. Brockway and Rev. and Mrs. J. Peill, sailed May 21st, 1884, re- 
turning to Madagascar. 


Rev. J. L. Green, returning to Tahiti, sailed from New York, June 5, 1884. 


Mrs. Hore, returning ; Rev. John Harris, Rev. Bowen Rees, and Dr. Frank Laird, 
sailed for L. M.S, Mission, Central Africa, June If, 1884. 


Rev. S. S. Sevier, Pres., sailed for Liberia, July 10, 1884. 


Miss Annie Cheek, sailed June 28, 1884, to join her brother, Dr. Cheek, en route 
to Siam. 


Rev, James M. Thompson sailed July 1, 1884, for Callao, Peru. 


Rev. John F. Smith and Rev. and Mrs. James F. Clarke, returning to Turkey; Rev 


and Mrs. H. C. Hazen and Miss Eva M. Swift, for Madura; and Rev.and Mrs. Arthur 
D.: Bissell for the Mahrattas, sailed May 17, 1884. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. Logan returning, and Miss Annetti A. Palmer to join, 
sailed for the Micronesia Mission, June 2, 1884. 


Miss Sarah E. Sears, returning, sailed tor Eastern Turkey, June 28, 1884. 


Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. Washburn, returning to Madura, India, and Rev. James 
W. Seelye, to join the Western Turkey Mission, sailed July 10, 1884. 


Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Baxter, C. M. S., left London for Zanzibar, May 23, 1884. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Simmons, C, M. S., left London for Colombo, May 10, 1884. 


Rev, and Mrs. J. L. Taylor, C. M.S., left England for N. W. America, May 31, 
1884. 


Mr. J. Roscoe and Mr. H. W, Jeans, C. M. S., sailed June 13, 1884, for the Ny- 
anza Mission. 
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XV. DEATH NOTICES. 


Dr. Carnegie, the first English Presbyterian Medical Missionary to China, died in 
Chesterfield, Eng., May 4, 1884. 


Mrs. C, Stokes died at Mpwampa, March 25, 1884. 


Miss Alice Lyle, of Morristown, Tenn., went to Liberia last December, and died 
March 15, 1884. 


Dr, Hunter, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, after 12 years at Newchwang, Man- 
chooria, took home furlough, but has just died on the return voyage. 


Rev. A. W. Nightingale, Wesleyan, died at Hankow, China, April 25, 1884, in his 
34th year, and 1oth of his ministry. 


Mr. James Dunn, artisan of the L. M. S., died March 6th, 1884, the third one, re- 
moved by death, of the reinforcement of May, 1882. 


_ Rev. T. L. Lessel, having served the L. M.S., in India, from 1837 to 1852, and 
again from 1861 to 1868, died in England May 8, 1884, i in his 78th year. 


Mrs. A. Rudolph died at Sabathu, India, April 20, 1884, after about 33 years’ service. 


Mrs. J. G. Binney died in Rangoon, Burma, May 30, 1884, aged 76, having first 
gone to Burma in 1843. 


Mrs. H. T. Perry died in Sivas, Turkey, May 3, 1884, after some 18 years’ service. 


Samuel F. Green, M. D., on Ceylon from 1847 to 1873, died at Worcester, Mass., 
May 28, 1884. 


Mrs. Susan R. Ward, of the Assam Baptist Mission, died in Calcutta, April 27, 
1884. She went first to Burma in 1848—36 years ago. 


XVI. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Zend-Avesta and the Religion of the Parsis, by ¥. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. 
This is a Tract of 62 pages, published by the London Religious Tract Society, 56 
Paternoster Row, and is numbered 25 in its series of ‘* Present Day Tracts.” 

' Dr. Mitchell has gathered and condensed in this treatise his intimate and extensive 
knowledge and researches on the subject, acquired during his long and successful Mis- 
sionary life and service in India, and students of this early oriental religion cannot fail 
to appreciate the value of his labor. The aim and scope of the treatise are stated thus: 


‘« Of the great religions of antiquity that have survived to the present time, the sys- 
tem which is affirmed by its followers to have been promulgated by the famous Zoroas- 
ter is one of the most remarkable. It is now professed only by the Parsees of India and 
their brethren, the Zoroastrians of Persia; but it was once a widely extended and influ- 
ential faith, with notable characteristics peculiar to itself. The sacred book of the Zo- 
roastrians is the Zend-Avesta (or Avesta.) Of the founder of the religion we cannot 
speak with certainty ; and the same thing may be said of the history of Zoroastrianism 
up to the time of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. Little was known in Europe regarding 
the system till 1771. 

The Tract examines in succession the theology, the ritual, the ethics, and the juris- 
prudence of the Avesta. The theology is not homogeneous ; ; the Avesta contains a 
quasi monotheism, dualism, and polytheistic nature-worship. Starting with the same 
root-ideas as Hinduism, Zoroastrianism developed them differently ; it rose nearer to 
Monotheism, and it avoided Pantheism. One great excellence of the system is that it 
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connects nothing immoral with the character or worship of God. Its most distinctive 
mark is its strong dualism ; it asserts the existence from eternity of two principles or 
powers—one good, one evil; the former the creator of all good, the latter the creator of 
all evil. The Zoroastrian must share in the great struggle between good and evil; which 
is finally to issue in the triumph of the former. There is no image worship in Zoroas- 
trianism. Fire is the great visible object of homage, But everything in the good crea- 
tion is, or may be, worshipped. Homage is rendered both to the outward object and the 
being presiding over it. 

Nothing in the Zoroastrian ritual is more remarkable than its elaborate purifications 
in connection with ceremonial dehflement. Among Gentile religions, Zoroastrianism 
ranks high in point of morality; but the whole Avesta is lacking in depth both of re- 


flection and emotion. Finally, a brief comparison is made between Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity. 


Of the founder of this religion, Dr. Mitchell writes : 


‘‘ Much had been written regarding Zoroaster, and many had been the speculations 
regarding his doctrines; but no satisfactory conclusions could be reached so long as the 
Avesta remained unknown. Even before the Christian era Zoroaster had become a 
mythical personage, and forged oracles were ascribed to him which only increased the 
perplexity. The laborious researches of scholars like Dr. Thomas Hyde* are deserving 
of high respect; but such men had to reason from data always insufficient and often 
untrustworthy. A new erain the study of Zoroastrianism began with the labors of 
Anguetil du Perron. 

« An extensive literature existed in Persia before the Macedonian conquest. The 
tradition of the Parsis is that Alexander--‘‘the accursed wretch Sikandar,” as they 
call him — burnt all their books, with the exception of a few fragments. The tradi- 
tion cannot count for much; for the great conqueror was generally tolerant in matters 
of religion, anc pursued, as far as possible, a policy of conciliation. The disappearance 
of the ancient books is rather to be regarded as the result of the centuries of confusion 
that succeeded the Macedonian conquest over the countries in which the Zoroastrian 
faith generally prevailed. Be this as it may, we have reason to believe that by far the 
greatest part of the Avesta was composed at various dates ranging from about the seventh 
to the fourth century before Christ. Portions may be still more recent; and it is pos- 
sible, and even probable, that some additions were made as late as the fourth century 
after Christ, or even later. The work, as it stands, is not only fragmentary, but chaotic ; 
wonderfully little skill having been exhibited in the arrangement of its component 

arts. 

. ‘¢ About Zoroaster himself we must say a few words. Some able men doubt his 
very existence and find in his history only a mythical description of elemental war—an 
atmospheric storm.t On the whole, however, we hola that he actually existed, and that 
he was possibly a Bactrian, but probably a Mede. There is reason to believe that, while 
the Medes were under Assyrian dominion, their religion had to some extent become 
mixed with that of the conquerors; but that, when the foreign yoke was thrown off, an 
earnest attempt was made to revive the ancient Aryan faith. With this reformation we 
may perhaps, provisionally, connect the name of Zoroaster. Thus, in round numbers, 
we can with some probability assign his era to the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury, or perhaps 610 B. c. Such, at least, was Dr. Haug’s final opinion.}”’ 


* Veterum Persarum et Parthorum et Medorum religionis historia. 2nd edition. 
Oxford, 1760. The first edition, with a slightly different title, was published at Oxford 
in 1700, | 

+ Professor Dormesteter and others. See his treatise, Ormuzd et Ahriman, passim. 


t Haug, who at first maintained that Zoroaster might have been as ancient as Moses, 
and must have been before 1000 B. C., in later years altered his opinion, and supported 
the view now expressed. It nearly agrees with that of the Parsis. But the question is by 
no means finally settled. Professors Roth and Tiele will not admit the older part of 
the Avesta to be later than from 1000 to 800 B, C. 
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Of sin and salvation, as treated in the Avesta, our author says : 


‘‘ The notion of sin in the Avesta is exceedingly imperfect. Evil, as dwelling in 
the heart, is very seldom mentioned; external pollution is nearly all in all. Hence, 
such a piercing cry as that of the Psalmist: ‘ Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great,’ is 
never heard. Equally unknown is the feeling, akin to rapture, which is expressed in 
the words of the prophet Micah: ‘Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth 
iniquity?’ We see no sad introspection, no wrestlings of the spirit with inward cor- 
ruption, no ‘ bitter thoughts of conscience born,’ no cry of self-despair like this: ‘ Who 
can understand his errors? Cleanse Thou me from secret faults. ’ 

‘‘ The idea of salvation does not appear it#the Avesta. No contrast can be more 
complete than that which exists between its mode of treating sin and the Christian doc- 
trine of the Atonement. Not a few writers who do not accept the fact of the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ have yet been awed by the sublimity of the conception of the Son 
of God becoming the Son of Man, and, by his obedience unto death, bringing sinful 
man to God; and nothing, surely, could set in a clearer light the essential evil of sin, 
and also both the divine righteousness and mercy. Even unbelievers have repeatedly 
confessed that the doctrine of the atonement has a strange power of stirring the deeper 
and better emotions of the human heart.”’ 


One excellence of this treatise is its brevity. It will avail more than many of the 
larger volumes to make this religion of the Parsis known to the reading public of 
Christendom. | 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY.—The catalogue, of this University for 1883-84 enrolls 226 
students, of whom 157 arein the Collegiate Department ; 20 are in the Theological De- 
partment ; 48 are in the Preparatory Department ; and I is a post-graduate. 

A very precious revival the past year has left hut 17 unconverted students in the in- 
stitution. A report of this work of grace says : 


‘‘ Many letters, full of interest, have been received from recent converts. Their 
clear views of gospel truth ; their firm hold on Christ as the only Saviour of sinners and 
as a personal friend and Redeemer, and their expressed desire, purpose and effort to 
live for Him, are the proofs they give of the genuineness of the change of heart they 
profess. Some of them have sent us in writing ardent expressions of,their high appre- 
ciation of the religious influences of this place and of their gratitude to God for having 
directed their way here. Many Say they came thoughtless of the interest of their souls 
and of the eternal world, desiring only an education, but they soon found themselves 
face to face with the claims of Christ. One, who now wishes to enter the ministry, 
writes ; ‘ I came to Lincoln desiring to be educated, looking only to worldly advantages. 
I was without God and without hope in the world, yet I was not alarmed or concerned.’ 
Another writes : ‘ When I came to the University I had no hope in Christ, but by the 
influences of sermons in the chapel and of the meetings for prayer, and by the earnest 
entreaties of friends, I have been brought to know and love the Saviour.’ Another 
says : ‘ After living nineteen years in sin and disobedience to Christ, and in resistance 
of the Holy Spirit, I came here, where surrounded by Christian influences, I was brought 
to see my need of a Saviour and to take Jesus as my only hope. Although I am weak 
and unable to serve Him as I[ ought, I am willing to sacrifice everything for His sake, to 
go wherever it may please Him to send me, and to labor for His glory in the building 
up of His kingdom.’ And still another writes ;: “ It seems to me that the express pur- 

se of professors and religious students has been to bring lost souls to Christ. I sin- 
cerely thank the Lord for having opened the way to me to get admittance into Lincoln 
University, and the beloved professor for receiving me, for it has brought me to the 
Saviour,’ ” 

Professor Jones adds : ‘* No one who knows us will suppose that we are indulging 
in mere religious dissipation, for there is no college where the students are more faithful 
to class-work than these young men. They are taught that devotion to Christ implies 
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diligence in all duties for His sake. But, remembering that the civilization which does 
not draw its vitality from Christ is a hollow show, and that there can be no elevation of 


a people but by the lifting forces of the gospel, we keep steadily before them Christ the 
heart of the gospel. 


‘‘ The favor which God has shown to us this year is not unusual; it is but a repeti- 
tion of His dealings with this institution from-its foundation till now. We say this, not 
boastfully, but with devout thankfulness, While He thus approves, we will not grow 
faint, whatever discouragements beset us.’’ 


On Sabbath, March 30, twenty-six of the recent converts were received on exam- 


ination to the College Church, fifteen of whom were baptized. Others, it is presumed, 
will join other churches. 


Let all the friends of Negro education and of the work of Lincoln University take 
courage, and let them stand by this work on which God thus puts His ownseal. E. W. 


One special aim of this University is ¢o ¢rain men for work in Africa, and we re- 
joice to know this aim is being realized. Rev. E. Webb, 40 years ayo a beloved class- 
mate in Andover Theol. Sem., and after 19 years in India the successful Financial Sec- 
retary of this University, writes us July 3d: 


‘‘ One of our native African students sails on 5th inst., via. Liverpool, for Liberia. 
He has been in Lincoln University 11 years. He came ina company of ten lads, and 
now returns an ordained evangelist, and a missionary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. His name is Samuel S. Sevier. Three others of the same company will 
follow him in the fall, and another next year, One sailed in November last. These 
young men all expect to labor among the Aborigines—among whom they were born. 

An incident occurred at our Theol. Commencement in April last, when Mr, Sevier, 
who is now about to return to Africa, had made an address on the duty of Africans to 
evangelize Africa. The interest by the students was great. Pres. Randall invited all, 
whose purpose it was, should the way be open, to labor in Africa, to rise. To his sur- 
prise, 28 of them rose and said they were consecrated to that work.”’ 


We trust this good promise for Africa is to be fully realized. 


THE JEws, or Prediction and Fulfilment, an argument for the Times, by Samuel H, 
Keliogg, D.D., Prof. in Western Theol. Sem., Allegheny, Pa. Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York. 

We are interested in the wide group of historical and modern facts and events, nor 
less in the genuine enthusiasm and ability, brought to bear on the subject discussed in 
this volume. We appreciate the author’s views and arguments in support of a literal 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine ; and yet they fail to weaken our convictions that 
such interpretation of the promises to Israel attaches too much importance to the mere 
temporalities of the present life, and too little importance to the spiritualities of Christ’s 
Kingdom here and the eternal inheritance laid up in heaven. When we read the prom- 
ise, ** All Israel shall be saved,’’ if we render it literally, and limit the salvation to the 
present life, in Palestine or any other part of the world, we shall find the fulfilment of 
the promise a litera’ impossibility. But when we remember that “ they are not all Is- 
rael, which are of Israel,’’ and that even of the chief publican Christ declared, “ he 
also is a son of Abraham,” we can readily see that the land of Canaan was but a type 
of the heavenly Canaan, and that the promises of God which our author would limit to the 
short-lived blessings of temporal existence in Palestine, are to find their fulfillment in 
the richer and more enduring blessedness of life eternal. 


The Disciple of Christ. This new periodical, edited by S. M. Jefferson, coming 
twice a month for only $2 a year, is freighted with good material, and is making a solid 


and permanent reputation, we doubt not, but we have somewhat against thee, brother, 
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for not giving us as the head line of every alternate page the principal subject of the 
two pages. If the title of the book is on one page, it tells us all it can if on both, and 
the leading subjects under discussion meeting the eye at top of the other page, is a 
great help in finding quickly the article we wish to examine. So, too, let the date— 
year, month and day, appear wherever we open the Magazine. 


John B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York, continues to issue the /rving Library, 
25 cents a year. Vol, No, 72, brings before us in clear fair type, ‘Gaul under Roman 
Dominion,’’ We can but wish the highest success to this enterprise in the interest of 
cheap ‘* Good Literature,”’ 


TARIFF,—The Hon. J. Hart Brewer indorses the very able and sound views of 
James G, Blaine on the Zariff. 


The Teaching, Practice and Literature of Shorthand, by Julius Ensign Rockwell, 
stenographer. This Circular No. 2, 1884, of the Bureau of Education is a volume of 
160 pages, giving a chronological list of English and American authors of systems and 
text books; shorthand in foreign countries, shorthand in the United States, statistics of 
instruction in 1882 and 1883; stenographers in courts; societies; magazines ; biblio- 
graphy of shorthand works in English; shorthand alphabets, 

Circular No. 3, 1884, of the Bureau of Education, treats of Jiliteracy in the 
United States in 1870 and 1880, with diagnosis and observations, by Charles Warren, 
M. D., with an appendix on National Aid to Education, by J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 
Genera] Agent of the Peabody Educational fund, This circular is ful of facts, figures, 
and information of great value, well deserving to be known and pondered by all intelli- 
gent citizens, 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens. This school at Athens, Greece, 
has been under direction of Dr. William W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, its first 
year, 1882-83, and his report appears as a paper of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. On reaching Athens to establish the school, Dr. Goodwin found eight young 
Americans full of enthusiasm for the work, and seven of them ready to enter as regular 
students for the full year. The school seems to have proved a success, and will doubt- 
less grow in numbers and reputation from year to year. 


The Evangelical Messenger, a most excellent and welcome exchange, loses nothing 
in spirit or richness of matter by its marked improvements in form and dress. 


PEACE SociETy.—The facts, figures and arguments sent out by the Peace Society, 
in favor of International Arbitration, and demonstrating the wretchedness and ruin 
wrought by war are terribly telling. 


Every Day Life in Jnaia, illustrated from original photographs by Rev. A. D. 
Rowe, M. A. American Tract Society, $1.50. 

For a large amount of information about the country and people of India, treating 
of all matters secular and religious, this volume is one of special value. The author 
deals with common, every day matters and current events, and in terms and style direct 
and lucid. A few of his subjects are : ‘‘ General Appearance and home life of the peo- 
ple; Religion of the Hindus; Caste; Schoolsand Pupils; Women; Marriage; Amuse- 
ments; Natural Productions; Trees; Farmer's Caste; Government,’ &c., &c. Ina 
chapter on “ Missionary effort,’’ he speaks of Resu/ts at some length, from which the fol- 
lowing extract gives a fair idea of the scope and style of the volume : 
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«‘ Some of the grandest results of Missionary effort in India cannot be put into fig- 
ures and set up in statistical tables. It is a glorious triumph for the cause to have se- 
cured a visible christian church, with hundreds of thousands of upright members; to 
have a respectable and respected native ministry, raised up for the most part from the 
lowest grades of society ; to have a growing christian literature for young and old ; to 
have churches and schools in every section of the country; but it is scarcely a less glo- 
rious triumph to influence for good in indirect ways the whole Hindu nation, and the 
British Government itself, as christian effort has done and is doing to day. In summing 
up the results of missionary work in India, it is not inappropriate to call attention first 
to the changed attitude of the government of the country towards this enterprise. It 
was only through the indefatigable perseverance of missionaries and the friends of mis- 


sions in Europe and America, that the presence of Missionaries was at all tolerated in 
India less than a hundred years ago |” 


The College Story, by the Dean, Rachel L. Bodley. A. M., M.D, Twenty-six 
women doctors have just graduated from the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia; 7 from Pa., 16 of them from other States; one from Cannada, one from Great Brit- 
ain, and one from Burmah. And this reminds us of this same Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege Story, as embodied in the valedictory at its 29th Annual Commencement, 1881, It 
is a story of unmistakable interest, especially for all women who care for the usefulness 
or well being of their sex. We may not undertake to repeat the story in the graphic 
and stirring words which may well have thrilled all hearts in Association Hall when 
they were first uttered, but a few of its solid facts cannot be too often recalled or too 
widely gain the general attention and prominence they deserve. One of these facts is, 
that this Woman’s College, begun in 1850, more or less as an experiment, and, we may 
well imagine, with no small degree of doubt and anxiety on the part of its friends, had, 
(in 1881) graduated 276 women thoroughly educated in all branches of medical knowl- 
edge, of whom 244 were stiil living, 166 of them engaged in the active duties of their 
profession, their high social status quite universally recognized, as also the value of their 
services in the interests of humanity, and finding such patronage and support that the 
yearly income in case of 76, varying from $1,000 to $20,000, averaged $2,907.30 each, 
That 45 of these lady doctors were married, and found their profession in each instance, 


favorable to their duties and relations as wives and mothers, is an important item in this 
account. 


Referring to the early history of this college and the difficulty of obtaining clinical 
instruction, this story brings to view an incident having such relations to foreign mis- 
sions that we can wish it more widely known, viz : 


‘“ Another alumna contributed to securing clinical acvantages also, but in quite 
another way. She was a member of the third graduating class (1854). She had 
entered upon the study of medicine for the express purpose of going to Asia as a med- 
ical missionary, She is described in well authenticated documents in my possession as 
a young woman of rare gifts and graces, combining ‘ womanly dignity of charcter with 
refinement of manners,’ Having received her degree as stated, she realized her unpre- 
paredness to enter upon the practice of medicine in foreign lands without hospital 
training, and, in company with other members of the class, sought access to the wards 
of the different hospitals of the city. Every effort in this direction having failed, she 
applied, supported by the powerful influence of Mrs. S. J. Hale, for the situation of a 
head nurse in the Philadelphia Hospital, This she obtained, the immediate care of the 
woman’s wards being assigned her, with accesss to cases of interest in any part of the 
institution. In this laborious position she faithfully wrought three years ; at the expira- 
tion of this time, realizing that her purpose was accomplished to the extent possible in 
her limited sphere, she applied to the missionary board of the church of which she was 
a member, to be sent out as a missionary physician. This they positively declined to do, 
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stating as a reason for denying the request that the Board would not send out single 
women. Foiled in the accomplishment of this cherished purpose of her life, and seeing 
no other way to compass her desire to carry healing mercies to the dauhgters of Asia, 
she remained in her position at Blockley, serving as before.’’ 


We have no personal knowledge of this case, and know not the Mission Board that 
so unwisely refused the offer of this earnest and admirably prepared worker. But the 
date of the refusal synchronizes strangely with the period in Secretary Anderson’s admin- 
istration, when he declared to all of us Missionaries in Western India that the Am. 
Board, (claiming and exercising the full powers and authority of that Board) would send 
no more unmarried women to foreign missions. God’s wisdom and purposes, however, 
are not limited by man’s mistakes. Further on in this story, we read : 


‘‘ But the valuable ministry of Dr, Elizabeth G. Shattuck did not end here. Her 
rejection by a Missionary Board in 1858, because she was an unmarried woman, together 
with other cases of a similar character, led Mrs. T. C. Doremus, of New York, Mrs. S. 
J. Hale, of Philadelphia, and other ladies of kindred spirit in those two cities and in 
Boston, to form a society in 1860, whose express object was stated to be to send out 
single ladies as teachers or Bible-readers to the women of heathen lands. This society, 
which flourishes still after the death of its founders, is known as the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society. It may be regarded as the mother of six or more other missionary 
societies composed of women, and formed for the purpose of sending women to teach 
and to minister to the spiritual and physical needs of women in Eastern lands. Although 
the first society was organized in 1860, the development of the work of these associa. 
tions did not justify the employment of missionary physicians until 1870, when a gradu- 
ate of this college (class of 1869) was sent out by the Woman's Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Church. Her destination was Bareilly, India, This lady, Dr. Clara 
Swain, may be regarded as the first, of a rapidly lengthening line of women missionary 
physicians, who, working in harmony with their associates in the zenanas of the East 
and the crowded abodes of China and Japan, are accomplishing a silent revolution in 
the condition of women, of which the world at large, Jittle dreams. 

‘In all, eight of our graduates have engaged in this work in Asia. Two of these, 
Dr, Mary Seelye and Dr, Lucilla Green-Cheney, are numbered among our alumnal 
dead. Dr, Mary F, Seelye graduated in 1870, and after one year spent in the Woman’s 
Hospital in Boston, sailed for India, Wednesday, Sept. 6th, 1871. Her destination was 
Calcutta, where she at once entered upon her work in connection with the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society. She died June gth, 1875, aged 28 years. During the four 
years of her practice in Calcutta she attained a professional success which was quite 
remarkable. Her profession and her sex proved at once a passport to the most secluded 
apartments of Hindoo dwellings, The gentlemen of the medical profession, native as 
well as English, were among the first to speak her praise. They freely consulted with 
her and esteemed her advice of the first importance, 

** Before the close of her first year she established a child’s hospital, the earliest of 
its kind in India, which called forth from the Calcutta papers many words of approval 
and encouragement, There was scarcely a medical man in the city who did not give it 
his countenance and support. Early in the fifth month of its existence the government 
granted to the little hospital 150 rupees per month for the ensuing year. It accommod- 
ated thirty children, During the last year of Dr, Seelye’s life, there were 145 sick 
children in its wards. Thirteen hundred and ninety-five patients were treated in the 
dispensary held in the hospital building, and the number of patients visited in their 
homes was 860. In the midst of this abounding professional work Dr. Seelye was 
stricken down. She sought rest and relief from the intense heat of the city, in the 
mountains of Northern India. After 16 days’ illness the telegraph wires flashed back 
to her associates in Calcutta, ‘ Dr. Seelye has gone home,’ She was buried the morn- 
ing after her death just ag the sun was rising upon the Himalaya slopes, the pure white 
peaks of the snowy range looking down upon the lonely grave. 

‘¢ Time fails me in which to dwell upon other eloquent lives and upon other phases 
of this foreign work, which is destined in the order of Providence to constitute an 
important department of the ministry of women physicians in the future, The triumphs 
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already wrought in those far-off lands through the agency of our own alumnz seem in 
telling, fairy talesof wonder. The royal gift to Dr. Clara Swain by an Indian prince of 
property worth 30,000 rupees for the establishment of her Woman’s Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, in Bareilly, is only one of several interesting and startling experiences, 

‘Looking out over the seas, we are constrained to exclaim, ‘ What hath God 
wrought’ by women for women; and looking within our College with its group of 
consecrated mission students, we repeat the refrain: ‘Who knoweth whether we are 
(thou art) come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?’”’ 


Here is a page of Christian work and providential events, for which we may well 
rejoice and thank God ; and the faculty and friends of this college surely have abun- 
dant reason to gather from the past fresh inspiration for the work which is rapidly enlarg- 
ing in their hands. It is in this College that Mrs. Joshee has come to prosecute her 
medical studies, leaving her husband and friends and making the long voyage from India 
that she may become qualified to minister to the suffering of her sex in that land. She 
is one, and Ramabae, the Sanscrit scholar now in England, is another woman whose 
coming from India for the study of Western Science and civilization marks an era in 
both lands, and christian women may well watch their course with prayerful and hope- 
ful interest. 


Pagoda Shadows, by Adele M. Fielde, of Swatow, China, is to appear first of Sep- 
tember, published by W. G. Corthell, Boston. | Price, $1.00. 


Choice Celery, Mrs. H, M. Crider, York, Pa., tells of a very sensible and success. 


ful way of cultivating the choicest celery. Send her 25 cents, and you will get her 
pamphlet which tells all about it. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT.—We want Live, 
Energetic and Capable Agents in every county in the United States and Canada, to sell 
an article of great merit, ov 7¢s merits. An article having a large sale, paying over 100 
per cent. profit, having no competition, and on which the agent is protected ir the exclu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he may secure from us. With all 
these advantages to our agents, and the fact that it is an article that can be sold to every 
house owner, it might not be necessary to make an “2xtraordinary Offer” to secure 
good agents at once, but we have concluded to make it toshow not only our confidence 
in the merits of our invention, but in its salability by any agent that will handle it with 
energy. Our agents now at work are making from $150 to $600a month clear, and this 
fact makes it safe for us to make our offer to all who are out of employment. Any agent 
that will give our business a thirty days’ trial and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, 
above all expenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will refund the money paid 
for them. Any agent or General Agent who would like ten or more counties and work 
them through sub-agents for ninety days, and fail to clear at least $750 above al/ expenses, 
can return all goods unsold and get their money back. No other employer of agents 
ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if we did not know that we have agents 
making more than double the amount we guarantee, and that but twosales a day would 
give a profit of over $125 a month, and that one of our agents took eighteen orders in 
one day. Our large descriptive circulars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to 
send to every one out of employment who will send us three one cent stamps for postage. 
Send at once and secure the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the term, 
named in our extraordinary offer. We would like to have the address of all the agents 
sewing machine solicitors and carpenters in the country, and ask any reader of this 
Review who reads this offer, to send us at once the name and address of all such they 
know. Address at once, as this advertisement will not appear again, and you will lose 
he best chance ever offered to those out of employment to make money, 


RENNER MANUFACTURING Co. 
161 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the 


poor little sufferer immediately. Depend upon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures dysentery and diarrhoea, regulates the 
stomach and. bowels, cures wind colic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. Mrs, 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHIL- 
DREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female nurses and physicians in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. 


FOR. 


‘ows 

SOCIAL MEETINGS, ETC. 


All we ask of parties wishing new books for their 
Sunday Schools, is that they send for a sample copy 
of SABBATH BELLS be 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. What le sa h 
have the book: 


** Ts unusually bright in stirring and joyful songs.”’ 

**Ts a very superior book.”’ 

**4 grand Work.”’ 

** Its songs are Golden.” 

** In my judgement, I have never examined a better book’’ 

** The quality of songs together with its new and conven- 
tent arrangement make it a most desirable work.”’ 

** An examination proves to anyone its superior merit.’’ 

Single copy 35 cents; per dozen $3.60. One sample 
copy will be sent to any address upon receipt of 25 
cents. Is printedin both round and character notes 

Address FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


BYWATER, PERRY, & CO. 


Are Agents for 


MISSIONARIES & FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
In all parts of the World. 


Outfits and Goods at Wholesale Prices. Goods 

Warehoused or Packed and Shipped. Passa- 

ges secured. Banking business of every de- 

scription carried out. Salariesand Pay Col- 

lected and Remitted. Passengers met. Bag- 
e checked. Letters received, &c. 2, 
erences. Established 1876. 


Offices: 11, Queen Victoria St., London. 
Call or write before leaving England, or America. 


ore adopting any other.. 


THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


For August is promptin its appearance, and 
comes richly freighted with choice and valua- 
ble reading. Of sermons, there is a m ifi- 
cent display from a dozen of the most distin- 
guished preachers of the day, among whom 
are Dr. Gerok of ee Spurgeon and 
Stopford A. Brooke of London, Drs. Charles 
H. Hall and R. 8. Storrs of Brooklyn, the late 
Bishop Simpson and Dr. A. T. Pierson of Phil- 
adelp Drs. Armitage and Howard Crosby 
of New York, Dr. Henson of Chicago, and Dr. 
Hurlburt of New Jersey. The Prayer-Meetin 
Service and the numerous editorial depa 
ments, are as usual, eminently suggestive and 
cannot fail to be of at help to all our Preach- 
ers and Sunday-school and Church-workers. 
The — articles embrace a stirring paper 
on * The Finger of God in Modern Missions,’’ 
by Dr. A.T.Pierson, *‘Historical Illustrations,”’ 
by Dr. J. M. Ludlow, ** Pastoral and Sermonic 
abits,’’ by Dr. T. L. Cuyler, and an able pa- 
ron * Evolution,’ by Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
ut the article gy J to attract most atten- 
tion is the one on * Lay Criticism on the Min- 
istry and the Methods of Church Work.” We 
admire the liberality of the editor in allow- 
ing these lay critics to give free expression to 
their views, and we think the Ministry andall 
engagedin Christian work may read them to 
advantage. The presentone is the sixth in 
number, and isby Mr. John Swinton of the 
New York Press. Itis a bold and terrible ar- 
raignment of “the thousand clergymen of 
New York,” and the entire Christian Church, 
and we are sure will be read with painful sur- 
rise. But the antidote goes with it. “A 
‘eteran Observer” is allowed to reply to Mr. 
Swinton, and he proves hiinself to bea master 
of the subject, and presents an array of fucts 
chiefly from historical sources, which are not 
only intensely interesting in themselves, but 
leave the bold critic not an inch of ground to 
stand upon, Surely the clergy and churches 
of New York owea vote of thanks to the anony- 
mous writer fora clear, ringing and unanswer- 
able vindication. Price $2.90 a year; 25 cents 
a single & WAGNALLS, 10 and 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


YOU KNOW 


THAT 


LORILLARD’S CLIMAX 


PLUG TOBACCO 


with Red Tin Tag ; Rose Leaf Fine Cut Chew- 
ing; Navy Clippings, and Black, Brown and 
Yellow SNUFF are the best and cheapest, 
quality considered ? 


THE COMING, PRESIDENT. 


ANTED, one or two Ladies or Gentlemen of 
undoubted reference and character, willing 
to work eight hours per day for a six months en- 
gagement, as Travelling Agents for “The Lives 
and Graves of our Presidents,’ to every subscri- 
ber of which book WILL BE GIVEN FREE “The 
Lives of the Four Candidates.” Why pay from 
$2 to #4 for the Lives of the Candidates when you 
can getit FREE? First applicants get choice of 
positions. Good pay to the right party. Address, 
giving name of reference, 


Hill & Harvey Publishing Co., 
55 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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